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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


N an article which appeared in the Wzneteenth Century for the month 
] of April, 1890, I attempted.to establish a case for an eight hours 
day on the fact that under existing conditions of labour it was impossible 
for us to give employment to the whole body of our working population. 
I quoted some figures from the Census Returns which seemed to indicate 
that the growth of machinery operates in such a way as at once to in- 
crease population and at the same time to decrease, relatively to the 
population, the amount of manual labouft actually required for carrying 
on the work of the country. This fact, if true, seems to me to be of the: 
gravest importance to us; and I propose, by way of calling renewed 
attention to it, to go a little more into detail. 

Grouping together the staple industries of the country and taking them 
as comprising agriculture, the manufacture of the textile fabrics, work 
in mines and minerals, the transport service, and the making of machines 
and tools, I stated, in the article referred to, that the number of persons 
engaged in carrying on the work connected with them in Great Britain 
had increased in the interval between 1851 and 1881 by only 152,468, 
while the population had increased during the same period by nearly 
nine millions. On a closer examination of the Census Returns I find that 
the figures thus given as indicating the increase in the number of work- 
men are not correct. I took the figures as they stood in the Returns, and 
failed to allow (1) for the fact that the superannuated and retired are separ- 
ately classed in the Returns for 1881, while in the earlier Returns they are 
included among the workers in the trades to which they had belonged; and. 
(2) for the fact that (a) land proprietors and (4) the wives and female: 
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relatives of farmers living with them on the farms are included in the 
earlier Returns among those’engaged in carrying on agricultural work, 
but are differently classed in the 1881 Returns, The discovery of these 
errors in my first calculation leads to an important correction of the 
figures upon which I relied to prove my case ; but the errors are not of 
so much importance as to vitiate the conclusion I sought to draw from 
them. In order to show this I propose now to give the figures for each of 
the industries I have named. But, instead of giving them for Great Britain 
as a whole, I propose to limit my consideration to England and Wales 
and to begin with the year 1861 instead of 1851. I make the change 
because the alteration in the principles of classification adopted by the 
Census Commissioners makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
institute a reliable comparison within the more extended limits of time 
and area which I originally adopted. I now give the figures in their 
corrected form, having deducted from those for 1861 (1) 2 per cent. on 
account of the retired and superannuated, this being the allowance to be 
made on this account as estimated by the Census Commissioners, (2) 
proprietors of land, both male and female, (3) farmers’ wives, (4) farmers’ 
female relatives living on the farms, such as daughter, grand-daughter, 
sister, niece. 

Having made these corrections, it will be found that the numbers 
engaged in carrying on the work of the great staple industries of the 
country were as follows :— 


I. Persons engaged in agriculture (fields and pastures only). 


Year. No. of Persons. 

1861 re abe ren “en eee a 1,518,617 

1881 ee re sa tir as coe §=—»_ 1 6, 8 36 
Showing a decrease of 321,781, or rather more than 21 per cent. 


The Census Commissioners quote the agricultural returns to prove 
that,this decrease is not due to any falling off in the amount of land 
under cultivation. They trace it tothe increased use of machinery, the 
“proprietors of, and attendants on, agricultural machines,” having 
doubled in number in the course of ten years (1871-81). 


II. Persons working and dealing in textile fabrics, 


Year. No. of Persons. 
1861 nr ioe ed a i sos EOE Sa 
1881 re aa aoe tes 1,053,648 
Showing an increase of 48,295, or 4} per cent. 
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The increase here is exclusively on the side of female labour. In 
1861 the number of males employed in this branch of work was 481,432. 
In 1881 it had fallen to 463,024. Not only had the proportion of females 
to males increased, but the absolute number of males had declined. 


III. Persons working and dealing in the various mineral substances. 
Year. No. of Persons. 


1861 eee eee eee ove one ose 992,737 
1881 — os ess §©=6«-: B27 7592 


Showing an increase of 284,855, or 284 per cent. 


IV. Persons engaged in conveyance of men, goods, and messages. 


Year. No. of Persons. 


1861 _ ae ‘al ae a one 431,265 
1881 adie ; sm i “ee ie 663,263 


Showing an increase of 231,998, or 53} per cent. 


V. Makers of machines and tools. 


Year. No. of Persons. 
1861 ies ee ane ‘be ee wb 115,069 
1881 a na ies swe ove eee 209,353 
Showing an increase of 94,284, or 85 per cent. 
0 
In every case, except that of agriculture, these figures show that 
there has been an increase in the number of workmen employed. And 
it is noticeable that the increase has been relatively far greater in the 
case of those engaged in making machines and tools than in any of the 
other industries. But, important though the increase is both in this case 
and in the cases of those engaged in conveyance and in working with 
minerals, the increase, when we add together the figures for the five 
industries and take them as a whole, is so small as to be startling. In 
1861 the total was 4,063,041 persons. In 1881 it was 4,400,692, showing 
an increase of 337,651, or about 8} per cent. The population of the 
country had increased during the same period by 5,745,942, or 284 per 
cent. In 1861 the population of England and Wales was 20,228,497. 
Thus rather more than 20 per cent. of the entire population was then 
engaged in the five industries. In 1881 the population was 25,974,439, 
and, therefore, rather less than 17 per cent. of the whole population was so 
engaged in this year. The difference is one of over 3 per cent. Had the 
population engaged in these industries been the same in proportion in 
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the later as in the earlier year the number would have been 5,200,000 
instead of 4,400,000, a difference of 800,000.* 

This decrease in the proportion of the population engaged in the 
staple industries of the country is not to be traced to any proportionate 
decrease in the amount of wealth produced in them. On the contrary, 
if the comparison had been made not between the number of persons 
engaged in these industries and the whole population of the country, 
but between them and the amount of wealth actually produced, the dis- 
proportion would be shown to be enormously greater. According to 
Mr. Giffen the value of the property of the United Kingdom in 1865 
was six thousand one hundred and thirteen million pounds sterling. In 
1885 it was ten thousand and thirty seven millions, having increased 
during the interval by rather more than 64 per cent. The following 
table will make comparison easier :— 








Increase. 
1861. | Number. Per cent. 
Number of persons en- | 
gaged in staple indus- 
tries. (England and 
oo, A ee 4,083,046 4,400,692 337,646 8} 
Population. (England and} . 
Wales)... ... s+. «| 20,228,497 25,974,439 5,745,942 


1865. 


} 
| 


1885. Amount. 
Amount of _property.| 
(United Kingdom). a £6,113,000,000 | £10,037,000,000 | 4 3,924,000,000 | 64 


| 








The relative diminution in the number of workers is therefore not 
due toa relative diminution in production. It is due obviously to the 
substitution of machinery for manual labour. With the vast gains which 
the country has derived from the growth of machinery I have at present 
nothing todo. I confine myself to what is the chief, if not the sole, draw- 
back that has attended its development—namely, that it has been allowed 
to displace manual labour in an absolutely blind,careless, and improvident 
manner. It will no doubt be said that so far as the country as a whole 
is concerned my figures do not prove the existence of this drawback, 
that they merely prove that within the limits of the staple industries 
wealth is being produced with less labour than before. And, if we 





* The Occupation Returns for 1891 have recently been published ; but the Report of the 
Census Commissioners has not yet appeared, and, till it does, it is impossible to say whether the 
classification adopted in 1891 is the same as that adopted in 1881. As the figures stand, how- 
ever, the total increase between 1861-91 in the five staple industries is 911,415, the increase in 
population during the same period being 8,774,028. 
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except the case of agriculture, this, so far as anything I have said goes, 
may be true. But the objection brings up a question of the gravest 
importance. It has been proved that the increase in the population of 
the country does not obtain work in the staple industries. Does it 
obtain work under satisfactory conditions in other channels of labour? 
To this question no absolutely reliable answer can, so far as I know, be 
given. But there are two considerations which lead me to think that it 
must be answered in the negative. In the first place, if we cast our eye 
beyond the staple industries and let it rest on the industrial world as a 
whole we shall everywhere see the machine in operation. It seems fair 
to conclude that, as in the case of the staple industries, so here the 
gradually increasing effectiveness of machinery will tend to 
increase the amount of wealth produced while relatively decreasing 
the demand for manual labour. Let my point be understood. 
I believe that the residuum of our population, the demoralised and in- 
capable, can be shown, by fairly reliable proof, to be, both absolutely and 
relatively, on the increase. But it is not a part of my present case to 
establish this. Nor is it a necessary part of my case to establish the 
fact of an actual decrease in the number of workmen who gain a living 
of some kind from the fruits of their own labour. I do not think that 
there is any actual decrease in this number. My point is that as the 
machine becomes increasingly effective the demand for manual labour 
becomes less active, and this diminished activity intensifies competition 
for employment in every branch of work, and tends to make the posi- 
tion of the workmen more and more shifting and uncertain. To say 
that it also makes the position of capital shifting and uncertain is 
probably only to say the same thing in other words ; but it is worth while 
to draw attention to the fact. Sir Lyon, now Lord, Playfair, in a 
paper which appeared in the Contemporary Review for March, 1888, on 
the “ Displacement of Labour by Modern Machinery,” traces our trade 
depressions to two causes. The first is “that the improvements in 
machinery, by new inventions, have produced great changes in the 
quickness and economy of distribution of commodities, and have pro- 
foundly altered the whole system of commerce.” And the second is 
“that the improvements of machinery used in production have increased 
the supply of commodities beyond the immediate wants of the world 
and have too rapidly displaced the old forms of labour.” The former he 
illustrates by reference to the changes produced in our commercial 
system by the discovery of electricity and the enormously increased 
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rapidity of our transport service. The latter he illustrates by reference 
to the changes produced in a great number of trades by chemicai and 
mechanical discoveries. I mention one case, which I take as an example 
from among several to which he refers. “The increase of the whole 
world,” he says, “during the fifteen years, 1873-88, has been about 16 
per cent. in population, while the increase in the production of cotton has 
been 86 per cent.” “It is not surprising,” he adds, “ that a surplus like this 
thrown upon the markets of the world reduces prices,” and brings about 
depression. But he goes on to argue that capital has suffered more 
than labour from depressions, and he rests his argument on the fact that 
wages do not decline, during a period of depression, at all in pro- 
portion to the fall in prices and in profits. Now it is true that 
wages have. not fallen in proportion to the fall in prices of com- 
modities. But before we can conclude from this that workmen have 
suffered less than capitalists we must show that the whole body of work- 
men have been continuously in work and in receipt of wages. If 
large numbers of workman are out of work, and out of work from the 
operation of causes precisely the same as those which lead to a fall in 
prices, it is not then true to say that workmen suffer less than capitalists, 
because wages have not fallen to the same extent as profits. Is it not 
obvious that the over-production due to the enormously increased 
effectiveness of mechanical power, to which Lord Playfair draws atten- 
tion, must have at least as injurious an effect on labour as on capital? 
I-go further, and maintain that the effect upon workmen must be even 
more injurious. For the workmen has not simply to suffer money loss. 
His character as a workman, his very ability to work, deteriorates under 
casual employment in a way that cannot be fully estimated in terms of 
money at all, and that too frequently means degradation for life. 

It is not, however, necessary for me to elaborate this point. I am 
led by it to the second consideration which induces me to believe 
that our workmen as a whole do not at present obtain work under 
satisfactory conditions. It is that workmen themselves everywhere 
complain that it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain work, and, 
when obtained, to keep it. Those who are in the habit of meeting them 
know how keenly they feel the terrible insecurity of their position. 
That insecurity, they maintain, is due to the “army of unemployed 
throughout the country who are compelled to seek the places of those 
who are in work.” They say further that the existence of this “army 
of unemployed” gives to capitalists a greater power over workmen 
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than the possession of capital itself. They say that to every;trade and 
to every kind of work in the country a regiment of this army is 
attached ; and that the existence of this surplus supply of labour is 
always consciously present with men who are in work, operating as a 
threat against independent action of any kind, against independent 
action even upon such a subject as politics. 

To the complaint that workmen thus make an answer is often given 
which it may be worth while to mention. Everyone allows that 
there is more labour at present than is required to carry on the work of 
the country. But this is generally accounted for by reference to the 
improvidence of the working classes, and to the increase of population, 
which is the chief form which it takes. According to this view the 
remedy demanded is greater restraint, and those who hold the view main- 
tain that any other remedy will be either mischievous or futile. Now, 
improvidence, even great improvidence, no doubt does exist ; but if, 
taking it as a whole, we are to regard it as anything more than a proxi- 
mate cause, and not in itself the consequence largely of an ulterior cause, 
then any real alleviation of the existing conditions of things may well 
be regarded as hopeless. For even if we had only one hundred thousand 
more men than we need, their competition for work would imply 
irregular work and an uncertain standard of life for a vastly larger number. 
It is not the man of native talent or ex¢eptional skill who suffers from 
competition for work. His position is practically assured to him by the 
value of his work. It is the ordinary average man who suffers. If he 
tries to assert himself in any way not approved by his employers his 
labour is easily replaced and he is made to feel that it isso. I venture 
to hold that asurplus supply of labour in any country, to whatever cause 
we trace it, implies, in proportion to its amount, a more or less irregular 
and uncertain standard of life for the whole body of average workmen 
in that country. And where a fluctuating and uncertain standard of 
life prevails, there, by a necessity over which ordinary human nature has 
no control, improvidence and thriftlessness will also prevail. These react 
and intensify the fluctuation in which they have their source. If greater 
restraint is the only remedy for an over-supply of labour we may well 
repeat that the case is indeed a hopeless one. For those who have 
watched the fluctuating power of restraint in their own lives, or who 
have studied the growth and decay of moral principle among nations, 
know how absolutely necessary are stable conditions of life to the pre- 
valence of voluntary restraint of any kind. [fa man is out of work to-day 
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and in work to-morrow and perchance out of it the day after, and if he 
goes on subject to a continuance of such changes, he will sooner or later 
let his whole life depend on the play of fortune. Would the result be 
different if those who preach restraint to our working classes were them- 
selves subjected to a similar discipline? I venture to think not. For 
it is ultimately to general conditions of life that we must trace any general 
prevalence of improvidence among a people. And we cannot therefore 
get rid of our responsibility for these conditions by casting the blame 
on those who more directly suffer from them. They suffer more from 
them than we do, but they are not in reality more responsible for their 
existence. 

These then, so far, are my points :— 

1. That the proportion of the population of the country that finds 
work in the staple industries is decreasing, while the wealth produced in 
them is increasing. 


2. That the increase in the population does not obtain work under 
satisfactory conditions in other channels of labour. 

3. That the over-supply of labour cannot justly be traced to any 
fault of the labourer, but to a cause, operating in our industrial system 


as a whole, over which the labourer has hardly any control. 

Regarding these points as established, two questions still remain to 
be considered. First, what is the remedy for the evil? And, second, 
on whom rests the responsibility for carrying out the remedy? As to 
the first of these, if we put aside emigration, which, though a palliative, 
is not a remedy, three ways of dealing with the evil have been discussed. 
The first is the compulsory establishment, in every parish or union, of 
workshops, in which the unemployed might at all times obtain work. 
The proposal does not seem desirable. A certajn stigma would always 
attach to work done in such shops, the workman would not put his 
heart into his work, and it would ‘probably be only less demoralising 
than idleness itself. Besides this it might, and almost certainly would, 
disorganise existing industry, for it would bring into competition with 
it a formidable State organisation. 

The second way that has been suggested of dealing with the evil is 
the substitution of such an organisation of industry as would lead toa 
due balance between distribution and production, in place of the present 
wasteful over-production. This seems to me to be the final and satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. Let me repeat here the quotation I have 
already given from Lord Playfair’s article, in which he states what he 
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believes to be the main cause of our trade depressions. It is “ that the 
improvements of machinery used in production have increased the 
supply of commodities beyond the immediate wants of the world, and 
have too rapidly displaced the old forms of labour.” For the phrase 
“immediate wants” I should prefer “effective demand” ; for it is not 
the “immediate wants” that have been outstripped by the supply of 
commodities, but the means of demand. Subject, however, to this 
change of phrase, I believe Lord Playfair’s view to be correct. But he 
does not exhaust the subject in this statement. It is not sufficient 
to point simply to improved mechanical power as the cause of over- 
production. We must go behind the mechanical power to the human 
motive which puts it into excessive operation. It is obviously not to 
the interest of the whole body of capitalist-producers that there should 
be at any time an over-supply of the commodities they produce ; for 
that necessarily means a general slackness of trade in these commodities. 
But it is always to the interest of an individual producer to be in 
the possession of a market. And it is the natural though over-eager 
desire of individual capitalists to gain and keep possession of a 
market that leads to underselling and over-supply. In the eager rush 
of competition they go in their supply far beyond the limits of actual 
demand. And it is difficult to see how this can be altered so long as 
competition in its present form continues to exist. By a certain school 
of economists, indeed, it is regarded as an ignorant heresy to hold that 
competition is blind and wasteful. But the day has already dawned 
when this view is no longer regarded as it was. Facts are becoming 
too strong for it. To say nothing of the moral aspect of the question, 
an organisation of industry that leads to what actually is chronic over- 
production cannot be economical and cannot continue to exist. 

But how is competition to be got rid of and a better organisation of 
industry to be secured? How are we to effect a due balance between supply 
and demand? Or, to put the question in yet another form, how is the 
whole population of the country to gain the full benefit of the resources 
of production that actually exist in the country? We have a large 
irregularly employed body of workmen dependent for their means of 
existence on theiremployment. We have at the same time a chronic 
over-production of commodities in certain staple industries. How are 
we to effect a balance between the two? What changes in our social 
and economical conditions are necessary in order to make our powers of 
production subserve the needs not of a section of the community, but of 
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the community asa whole? I have no general theory to expound in 
answer to this question. Nor do I believe much in the wisdom or 
efficacy of such theories. The question is eminently a practical ques- 
tion, and has to be determined by reference to the actually existing 
circumstances of our industrial life. Looked at from this point of view 
the first thing we have to note is that the extent of the demand for any 
particular commodity produced by us is at present unknown. The 
extent of our power to supply the demand is also unknown. And so 
long as these are unknown quantities nothing, obviously, can be done 
to adjust a balance between the two. Is there any means of acquiring this 
knowledge? A rough general estimate might be made from the statistics 
of our export and import trade, and from the estimate of the actual 
annual income of the country as a whole. But this would be so general 
and would throw so dim a light on the condition of particular industries 
as to be, for our present purpose, worthless. What is needed is a detailed 
account of the business of each particular firm in each particular industry 
of the country, and the collection and analysis of these accounts. 
This would undoubtedly give us, particularly if the accounts for a num- 
ber of years were known, an estimate of the total supply and demand 
of any particular commodity sufficiently near to accuracy for all 
practical purposes. But many, perhaps, will stare and gasp at the 
idea of a general publication of business accounts, and regard the 
proposal as visionary and absurd. And yet I venture to think that, if 
we examine the actual present state of our industrial life, the idea will 
not appear as either visionary or impracticable. Go back for even so 
short a period of our industrial life as twenty-five years and attempt to 
estimate the practical worth of such a proposal as this by reference to 
the then existing conditions, and I think we would quite properly come 
to the conclusion that the proposal would have been visionary and 
absurd. At that time the competition of private and individual interests 
was still held to be of the very essence of a healthy and progressive 
industrial and commercial life. Trade Unions were still in their infancy, 
and the principle of supply and demand still regulated, with an almost 
universal and unquestioned power, the price of labour as of every other 
commodity. Since then three great changes in our industrial life have 
been in process. In the first place, Trade Unions have grown enormously 
in numbers and in power; and they have everywhere stepped in between 
the employer and the isolated individual workman, and have maintained 
in the interests of their membefs a level of wage higher than was 
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justified by the actual conditions of supply and demand in the labour 
market. There has been a combined effort on the part of our workmen 
to obtain a full recognition of the principle that what is to determine 
the amount of the reward they are to receive for their work is not to be 
the competition of a crowd of men, each eager to obtain whatever is 
offered, but what in consultation one with another they agree to be 
reasonable and to be demanded by the actual needs of their life. I do 
not hesitate to say that this is the most important fact in connection with 
the recent development of our industrial and social life. In the second place 
the disputes between labour and capital have been gradually, in recent 
years even rapidly, forcing on the conversion of private firms into public 
companies. This conversion has had two results worth noticing. It has 
diminished individual risks and individual rewards of employers without 
diminishing, so far as we can see, the actual amount of wealth produced. 
It is therefore, in germ at any rate, a recognition of the principle of 
collective risks and collective rewards ; or, if you like, of equality of risks 
and equality of rewards. It has led, also, to the publication of accounts, 
and this is already a long step towards their general publication. 

The third and last change we have to note is that we have had during 
the last five years a movement, daily gaining in strength, in favour of 
the establishment of Conciliation Boards which would settle disputes 
between Labour and Capital without resort to the crude and cruel instru- 
ment of a strike or a lock-out. At this present moment there is a Bill 
before Parliament, introduced by a private member, for the purpose of 
giving legal status to Boards of Conciliation, and Mr. Mundella, on 
behalf of the Government, has introduced another Bill with the same 
object in view. Now I ventured to say six years ago, when the pro- 
posal to establish Conciliation Boards by the voluntary consent of the 
employers and employed first came prominently before the public, that 
they never would succeed till the business books of the firm or firms in- 
volved in the dispute were opened to the inspection of these Boards. I 
hold that opinion still. If the books are not open to inspection the 
representatives of the workmen on the Board will have no better means 
of coming to a conclusion as to the real merits of the dispute than they 
have at the present moment; and they are as little likely to accept the 
views of the employers when given at a meeting of a Conciliation Board 
as when given at an ordinary conference between the two parties at the 
present day. 

For all these reasons, then, I hold that the proposal to publish 
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accounts, asa means of arriving at an estimate of the total annual supply 
and demand of particular commodities in our markets, is not so far 
removed from the actual facts of our industrial life as might at first 
sight appear. But this knowledge, though the necessary first step to a 
proper organisation of our industrial life, is only the first step. It would 
not of itself secure a balance between the actual demand and the actual 
supply of commodities ; and I repeat that to secure stable and reliable 
conditions of life for the whole body of workmen in the country a far 
nearer approach to such a balance than exists at present is required 
How, then, are we to obtain this balance? It cannot be obtained, we 
have seen, so long as competition in its present form continues to exist. 
But it can be obtained by the collective control of the production of 
any particular commodity by the whole body of the producers of that 
commodity. Notice that I do not say the collective control of all pro- 
duction by the State. Nor do I say the collective control of an indi- 
vidual business by the whole body of those actually engaged in that 
business. Of the latter kind of control we have already an instance in 
the case of those co-operative societies established for the production of 
a certain class of goods, such as the Oldham cotton mills. What I do 
mean is, to take a particular instance, the collective control of the 
whole cotton industry of the country by the whole body of those 
actually engaged in it. Does this seem a far-off issue? Before 
that conclusion is accepted, let me recall the character of those 
recent movements in our industrial life to which I drew 
attention above. Let me also refer as a special instance to the 
conditions under which the coal-mining work of this country is being 
at present carried on. The Coal-Miners’ Union is probably the strongest 
Union in the country. It includes practically the whole body of men 
engaged as miners. Over against them there is a Union of the 
owners and lessees of the mines. Here the whole body of those 
concerned in the production of coal in this country are ranged into two 
opposite camps for the sole purpose of struggling with each other 
for the share each is to have of the wealth they produce. It 
does not require any exceptional foresight to entitle us to say 
that such a condition of things cannot continue to exist. It 
will soon be seen that it will be to the interest of both to join their 
forces. The stronger the organisation on each side is, the nearer is the 
amalgamation. What the effect of such an amalgamation on the 
interests of the consumers of coal will be it is not my present 
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purpose to inquire. All I am concerned with at present is to 
point out that the moment such an amalgamation of forces takes 
place the connection of the miner—zz., of the workman—with the 
mine becomes as stable and as reliable as is the connection of the mine 
owner.* 

This concludes what I have to say with regard to the second way 
that has been suggested of dealing with the evil of casual employment. 
The third suggested remedy is the reduction of the hours of labour to 
eight a day. At one time, in the earlier days of the agitation in its 
favour, this remedy was held to be a complete and satisfactory one. That 
claim is not now made on its behalf. And I might, perhaps, more 
properly have put it in the second place among the suggested remedies 
were it not that it at once brings up an ethical aspect of the problem of 
the unemployed, upon which I propose at the conclusion of this paper 
to say a few words. 


Industrial competition, as we at present know it, will not work with- 
out some unemployed margin of labour. The fluctuations of trade which 
are the direct result of our present industrial conditions both imply and 
create this labour reserve. Remove the reserve, or do something that 


will tend to lessen its numbers, and at any rate the need for a better 
organisation of industry will be brought more closely home to us. This 
is what the advocates of an eight hours day maintain will be the result 
of the adoption of their proposal ; and I agree with them in holding this 
view. The eight hours day will be a step in the direction of a more 
adequate organisation of industry than we enjoy at present. 

If we regard the movement as one in favour of a universal eight hours 
day many difficulties present themselves, some of them, so far as I can 
see, insuperable at the present moment. On the other hand, if it is pro- 
posed to limit the reduction to certain trades and industries, we have 
to face the difficulty of justifying the limitation, and of proving that, 
though applied only to a limited number of workmen, it will help to 
remove an evil which affects the whole body. Would it have this effect ? 


* Recent events have tended to bring up new aspects of this problem, and I am now in- 
clined to think that even if the changes suggested in the text were carried out mere would still 
remain to be done before a satisfactory soluticn would te obtained. The problem, it now seems 
to me, is not one simply of over-production. There is something which prevents the free 
exchange of commodities in our markets, and produces what we know as ‘‘ over-production a 
and till we can discover what this is, no satisfactory solution of the unemployed problem can be 
arrived at. Into this, however, I cannot go now. I merely mention it to guard myself against 
possible future misunderstanding. 
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Would it tend to lessen the labour reserve, and so tend to lessen the 
general competition for work? Would the diminished competition give 
to the whole body of workmen a greater independence and a greater 
stability of position than they enjoy at present? If these results are 
likely to follow, the objection to the selection of certain industries in 
which to apply the reduction would seem to disappear. The only 
question that would remain to be discussed would be the question as to 
the particular industries to be selected. To meet the evil the industries 
selected must be of such a nature that the reduction of the hours of 
labour in them would mean an increased demand for labour throughout 
the country. There are many industries in which, if the reduction took 
place, this result would probably not follow. It is almost certain, for 
example, that a reduction in the hours of labour in the textile 
manufactories would not increase the demand for labour. I have it on 
the authority of one of the largest manufacturers of cotton in the 
country that when under the operation of the Factory Acts the hours of 
labour were reduced, the labour of the shorter day turned out to be more 
productive than that of the longer day ; and he holds that a reduction 
to eight hours a day might now take place with a similar result. What 
applies in the case of the manufacture of the textile fabrics would apply 
probably in the case of every industry in which machinery is the main 
factor in production. Attached to every one of these trades there is at 
present a large body of workmen, with average skill and capacity, who 
compete with each other for a very irregular livelihood, whose position 
would be very little, if at all, improved by a simple reduction of the 
hours of labour in their own works. What seems needed, therefore, is 
that in works in which the machine is not an important factor we should 
effect such a readjustment of the conditions of labour as would create, 
not in a single locality but throughout the country, such an increased 
demand for labour as would tend to draw off those men from the trades 
to which they at present nominally belong. All the work carried on 
under Government supervision, all the work carried on under the control 
of municipal authorities, all the great monopolies of the country, such as 


the railways, the tramways, the gas and water works, are instances of 
such works. Reduce the hours of labour in these, and there will 
undoubtedly be created throughout the country such a demand for 
labour as would at once help to relieve the glut in the labour world. 

But the question still remains as to how the reduction is to be 
effected. Those who hold that it ought to be effected by the labourer him- 
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self seem to me to misunderstand the whole conditions of the problem. 
If the country did not possess more labour than, under existing con- 
ditions, it requires, and if the object of the movement were simply to 
secure greater leisure for men whose sole grievance was that they have 
too much work, then responsibility for action would naturally fall on the 
workmen, and might quite safely be left tothem. But these are not the 
conditions of the problem. We have more labour than, under existing 
conditions, we require. Workmen are not responsible for this super- 
abundance. Nor can they from the very circumstances of the case be 
made responsible for its removal. The evil is not local. Nor is it 
limited to a single trade, or group of trades. It is the result of a cause 
that is essentially connected with the course which the development of 
our industrial system as a whole has taken, and it is therefore general in 
its operation. To leave it for separate bodies of workmen to deal with 
is simply to neglect it. It is essentially a subject which calls for the 
consideration and action of the whole community. 

The ethical aspect of the question to which I referred a short time 
ago presents itself at this point. I have space only to indicate the main 
consideration. There are some men who hold that the remedy for every 
social evil must be left to the action of the individual. To express their 
view as briefly as I can, they say that strength of character is the one 
possession of real value to us and that is worth striving to attain ; and 
this possession, they assert, can be obtained only as the result of a 
struggle on the part of each one of us with the actual circumstances of 
our life, whether these be the circumstances of the natural world, or of 
society, or of our inherited passions and affections. To introduce any 
artificial power, such as the State, between us and the action of these 
circumstances on us, is to attempt to defeat the very plan of life, and will 
inevitably result in weakness and degradation of character. lf any man 
is incapable of overcoming the circumstances of his life, and by 
that is meant adapting them to the satisfaction of the needs of his life, 
then the circumstances, if allowed free play, will overcome him, and it 
is well that they should do so. To attempt to defeat this result is not 
the policy of wisdom or of knowledge, but is the result of a well-mean- 
ing but weak and ignorant sentiment of humanity. - 

What have those of us who advocate State interference as a means 
of solving social problems to say in answer to these men and in defence 
of our own views? In the first place we allow, of course, the truth of 
the general proposition that strength of character is the result of struggle 
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with circumstance. And we further admit that, as a general proposi- 
tion, it is true that any attempt to interfere with the free action of 
circumstance is a mistake. But though this}is true as a general rule it 
is not, therefore, true as to every circumstance of our life. Circumstances 
that are in themselves reasonable call out the reason that is in us. 
The influence or force which reasonable circumstances exercise on 
character is an influence which does not crush ys, but on the contrary 
disciplines or draws out what is really permanent and good in us. But 
before circumstances can operate as a real discipline in life,before they can 
become the means of evoking the reason in us, they must themselves be 
in their nature reasonable. Look to history. I challenge anyone to 
point out a single instance in the history of any people or in the history 
of any individual in which a struggle with vicious or irrational circum- 
stances has resulted in strength or worth of character. Men who have 
to struggle with each other for work as the means of livelihood, in cir- 
cumstances in which all of them cannot possibly obtain work, will never 
in any single case emerge from the struggle, and, as the result of the 
struggle, with strengthened characters. It is of the very essence of reason- 
able circumstances that we can yoke them to the reasonable purposes of 
our life. But here is a circumstance which is not reasonable, which 
cannot be used for a reasonable purpose, and which must, therefore, be 
removed. And it must be removed, not by those who suffer from it, or 
who are subjected to it, but by those who are freed from its influence and 
who, just because they are so freed, are responsible for its existence. 
And the only means by which they can operate is by the State, and 
the State must, therefore, interfere. 


J. A. MURRAY MACDONALD. 





NEW EMPLOYMENTS FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 


ANY years’ connection with the Society for Promoting the 
M Employment of Women, which did such good work in opening 
up the whole question in days when it was beset with difficulties of 
which the present generation have no conception, as well as with the 
Working Ladies’ Guild, to which so many poor ladies owe their start in 
remunerative employment, have given me special opportunities of learn- 
ing what might be said on the subject of employment for educated 
women. Yet had I, before I began to write, at all realised what the 
difficulty of finding zew employments is, I think I should have hesitated 
before embarking on the undertaking. Miss Hubbard dealt with this 
subject in a very interesting paper read before the Conference of Women 
Workers at Bristol last year, and I do not wish again to go over the 
ground then covered by her; but I shall not restrict myself to occupa- 
tions which are absolutely mew, as there are, I think, several which, 


though started some time ago, are not so widely known as they 
might be. 


But before I begin let me for one moment insist on three points 
which really underlie the whole question of employment. These 
are the necessity for training, for hard work, and for businesslike 
habits. I am sure that parents could not do better than imitate the 
example of the House of Hohenzollern, each of whose Princes in 
childhood or youth is taught a trade—and taught it, too, in no dilettante 
fashion, but with the thoroughness and seriousness which distinguish all 
the traditions of that Royal house. I do not know if the plan extends 
to the Princesses, for the whole “ woman question” is considerably less 
advanced in Germany than in England; but certainly in these days, when, 
from the fluctuating nature, apparently, of all financial affairs, girls are 
constantly thrown upon the world without any provision for the future, it 
is essential that they, as well as their brothers, should be equipped for the 
battle of life with a practical knowledge of some employment which will 
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ensure them an independent existence. It is too late to wait till you 
want to earn a living to learn how to doit. Then as to hard work. So 
many women seem to expect that an hour or two of light and agreeable 
labour will ensure them an easy maintenance; their unbusiness-like 
habits are too often the despair of all who have to do with them ; and 
their willingness, in many cases, to accept inadequate remuneration 
lowers the whole standard of wages for women, and is one of the main 
causes of some of the most terrible evils we have to deplore. But I 
must not linger longer on this part of my subject, though it is one which 
should be brought home to all concerned in the matter. 

Of course, the chief zew employment for women that has opened up 
of late years is that of giving lectures and teaching to the various 
classes that have been started all over the country under the County 
Councils. Nursing, cookery, dress-cutting, laundry and dairy work are 
all being taught, and for able, capable women, with good health, able to 
stand the rough work of going about the country in winter in open con- 
veyances and putting up in village quarters, I can imagine no more 
agreeable or interesting occupation. Much kindness and hospitality are 
often shown, and the work in itself is not hard. The remuneration varies 
considerably in different counties, some only engaging their teachers for 
the winter, others retaining them all the year ; and of course it is a ques- 
tion how far the whole scheme is likely to be permanent. 

In addition to the classes mentioned, carving is frequently taught by 
women, and Mrs. C. J. Eliot, Wellesbourne Vicarage, near Warwick, 
undertakes the systematic training of woodcarvers and teachers suitable 
for technical and recreative classes. She receives young ladies into her 
own house, teaches them carving, clay modelling, freehand, geometry, 
and pattern drawing, and by special arrangement for a year’s work they 
can have the advantage of accompanying Mrs. Eliot to the numerous ~ 
schools and classes which she teaches. This arrangement might suit many 
to whom, for various reasons, a training under the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries or the City of London Guilds might be unattainable. And having 
seen the most beautiful work done at Wellesbourne, I can speak with 
confidence as to the time so spent being well employed. 

The very latest departure in women’s work is the appointment of two 
ladies as sanitary inspectors by the parish of St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington. It is a post which will require infinite tact and wisdom— 
the mingling in no common degree of the suaviter zn modo with the 

fortiter in re. May we not hope much from the appointment of ladies 
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to carry out these important duties? There is a crying need for 
women inspectors in many other departments, notably in factories and 
workshops—workhouses, too, would often be the better for them. Let 
us trust that time may bring about these much needed changes. 

There is a prospect of good employment for gentlewomen in the 
direction of Horticulture. The Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, 
has opened a woman’s section. A house close to the estate of forty-five 
acres is set apart for the use of ladies who wish to be trained there. 
The terms for board, residence, and all lectures and instructions 
required are eighty pounds per annum; if a bedroom be shared with 
another lady, seventy pounds. Mrs. Fenwick, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for these notes, gives an interesting account of her visit to the 
college. One of the ladies she found pruning vines, and asked her if 
she thought she should like the work. She answered, “Oh! dear, yes! 
it is perfectly charming. Before I came here I was weak and poorly 
and miserable, but now I am a different ‘creature. The open air and 
active life suit me so well, and I feel asif I had an jobject in life.” 
The syllabus of the lectures and prospectus of the college may be had 
on application to the secretary at the college, and will give the best idea 
of the scope of the work. 

I cannot help hoping that there is a future for women as librarians ; 
“but,” writes Mr. McAlister, Hon. Secretary to the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, “the openings are so few and the candi- 
dates so numerous that he would hesitate to recommend any con- 
siderable number of women attempting to qualify themselves for that 
occupation at the present time. He knows just now of several ladies of 
superior education who have been seeking library appointments in vain, 
chiefly because they have had no preliminary training. The first thing 
to be done,” he continues, “is to establish, as they have done in America, 
a school of librarianship, where women as well as men might be taught 
the technical details of the work; and he has recently been in corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Sidgwick, the Principal of Newnham, with a view to 
starting a Library School in connection with that institution. He is 
delighted to be able to state that there is room for hope that this pro- 
posal may be realised before long.” Mr. McAlister adds a word of 
caution to women not to undersell their services, and concludes:— “ In 
America, where librarianship has become so established a success for 
educated women, although competition is often keen, the individual 
trained candidates decline to underbid each other, and the consequence is 
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that it is no uncommon thing in the States to find lady librarians earn- 
ing salaries of from £300 to £400 per annum.” 

The Library Association hold examinations in June and December 
for the purpose of granting certificates of proficiency to persons engaged 
in library work, or to those desirous of obtaining library appointments ; 
full particulars will be found in the Lzérvary Association Year Book, 1893, 
published by Simpkin and Co., price one shilling, and a vast amount of 
valuable information in a paper on women librarians, by Miss M. S. R. 
James, read before the Library Association, Paris, September, 1892, 
and published in the Zzbrary for July, August, and September, 1892, at 
20, Hanover-square. 

Lady lecturers are also being appointed both by the University 
Extension delegates at Oxford and as Pioneer Lecturers under Miss Edith 
Bradley’s scheme. It is thought that as the University .Extension 
develops, women may probably find a wider field for their labour in 
connection with the work. 


House decoration in its various branches is an employment well 
suited to women, whose taste and general knowledge of the requirements 
of a house should make them far greater adepts in the art than men. 


Several ladies have opened shops in London, and undertake the com- 
plete decoration of a house. The Society of Lady Artists, Bond-street, 
undertakes this kind of work, and a lady in connection with it has just 
opened a studio as a decorative artist in Leeds, where it is hoped that 
she will be successful in developing the work in Yorkshire. 

Plan-tracing is a business in which a certain number of ladies have 
been engaged for some time at an office in Great Queen-street, West- 
minster, with very fair success. 

Wood engraving also is a very suitable employment for women, but 
it does not seem popular, as the City and Guilds of London Technical 
School for Wood Engraving has been closed owing to the lack of 
students. Probably the length of time needed to acquire the art—six 
hours daily for three or four years—may be in some measure the cause 
of this. 

Painting on glass is a branch of art which is very attractive, and 
which may be turned to good account. Miss Bennett, the head of the 
Wimbledon Art College for Ladies, trains her students for this work, 
and has been fairly successful in obtaining orders. 

Dispensing would seem also a very suitable employment for women; 
and one which has not been much taken up as a career. In the preface 
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to the Englishwoman’s Year Book, Miss Hubbard remarks :—“ Four or 
five women are drawing a salary in different hospitals, and others, more 
or less recognised as such, in the families of medical men, are filling the 
post for pay. A larger supply would create a larger demand, as a lady 
dispenser who could also be a useful companion and help to a doctor’s 
wife is not unfrequently inquired for, and would in many families be 
warmly welcomed.” 

There is a steadily increasing demand for completely and duly 
trained nurses in workhouse infirmaries—and this demand is likely to 
increase with the appointment, under the new order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, of ladies’ committees to visit the workhouses. It is, of 
course, hard work, but I know no career in which more real work might 
be done by Christian women. The influence of a really good woman in 
a workhouse, whether as nurse or matron, cannot be over-estimated. 

All the authorities whom I have consulted agree in saying that there 
is a great demand for educated women in all manner of domestic employ- 
ments—especially for lady nurses for children of the upper classes—as 
well as for domestic helpers in middle-class houses, and for laundry 
matrons in institutions where educated Christian women are specially 
needed. It is difficult to find competent persons as parochial mission 
ladies willing to go to country parishes, and there is a certain demand 
for them ; and for Zenana workers there are appeals in every missionary 
report. 

Secretarial work is, of course, no new occupation for women, but I may 
just mention that Miss Younghusband tells me that two ladies have 
opened an office for training secretaries and clerks, where not only “ type- 
writing and shorthand are taught, but also longhand writing, book- 
keeping, method, and various small details which are most essential to a 
good secretary. Women thus trained will have a considerable advan- 
tage in applying for posts as secretaries.” 

I have lately received an interesting volume entitled Ladies at Work, 
with a preface by my friend Lady Jeune. It contains a collection of 
valuable papers by experts on a number of employments open to women; 
but among them are only two sufficiently new to come within the scope 
of my subject. One is the care of insane patients,as to which Lady 
Clifford writes: “I think everyone does not know that in many of the 
large mental hospitals there has lately been a great move to supply 
patients of the upper classes with companion attendants of more or less 
the same social standing. . . . AndI cannot but think that there is 
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a demand for real born and bred gentlewomen, who must be the most 
suitable and acceptable attendants to those of the sameclass. It is not 
of course, work that would suit everybody. No girl should think of it 
unless she has sound health, steady nerves, and a cheerful, quiet temper, 
and even of those apparently so qualified a large proportion fail on 
trial. But those who are fitted for the work come to take in it the most 
absorbing interest, and certainly it is hard to imagine any life more rich 
in acts of lovingkindness, more filled with opportunities of doing good. 
It has also this in its favour, that small personal advantages and a stock 
of slight accomplishments are. of much greater value in it than in most 
careers for women.” 

The other opening for women touched on in Ladies at Work is that 
of collectors of rents, or, in fact, managers under the scheme initiated by 
Miss Octavia Hill, of buying up miserable house property, gradually 
converting it into decent dwellings, and, better still, educating the tenants 
in decent and orderly habits. Anyone wishing to know more about 
this work is advised first to read Miss Octavia Hill’s Homes of the London 
Poor, and should she wish for further information to apply to Miss 
Sophia Lonsdale, The Close, Lichfield. 

In conclusion, let me re-echo most emphatically the closing words 
of Miss Hubbard’s paper, read at the Bristol Conference last year, as to 
the innumerable “ odd jobs,” if I may so express it, that may be success- 
fully and profitably accomplished by those who are ready and willing 
“to turn their hand to anything,” to use a colloquial expression. In 
the Working Ladies’ Guild it is remarkable what a variety of occupations 
present themselves, from walking out with a pet dog (!) upwards ; and 
such odd jobs very often fill up the time of waiting between permanent 
engagements, or may lead on to other work. When all is said and done, 
there will always be the elder ladies, for whom it is too late to think of 
training, whose health will not admit of hard work, and for whom our 
utmost sympathy and help cannot be too strenuously exerted. It is to 
keep the younger generation from swelling their ranks that all of us who 
are interested in the employment of women should ever be on the alert 
for every new opening that may present itself. 


L. M. KNIGHTLEY 
Of Fawsley. 





JEAN MARTIN CHARCOT: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


EAN MARTIN CHARCOT was born in 1825. His father was 
Pi a carriage-builder of small means, yet an artist rather than an 
artisan, for the workman’s profits in business only served to defray the 
cost of the artist’s dreams. He designed wonderful chariots, and 
executed them so well himself that even to-day the great men of his 
craft study his work. From him the eminent physician inherited his taste 
for artistic surroundings, as well as his love of the beautiful in all things. 
His house in Paris was full of works of art, and all who knew him well 
remember the splendid mantelpiece at Neuilly, copied by himself from 
the original, of the fifteenth century, discovered near Limoges. 

Charcot obtained his appointment as /uterne des Hépitaux in 1848, at 

“the same time as his best friend,the surgeon Vulpian. Through the 
earlier part of his career his master, Reyer, knowing that he was poor, 
helped him greatly by placing him in a rich family, with whom he 
travelled through Italy as attendant physician. It is curious to note 
that he failed in his first examination for “lack of eloquence”! At 
the second trial, however, he brought to bear all the resources of his 
newly acquired modern languages so effectively that he astounded his 
examiners by the wealth of his quotations. In 1856 his articles on the 
“ Disorders of the Liver” which appeared in the Bulletin de la Société de 
Biologie marked him as acoming man. He felt the impulse, and rose 
with giant strides. 

Gout and rheumatism. were his next subjects. Drs. Cornil and 
Charcot were among the first to observe and study the influence of these 
diseases upon the kidneys, and these studies lasted until 1862, when 
Charcot took definite charge of that microcosm, the Salpétriére. 
Henceforward he could not complain of lack of variety or quantity of 
subjects. It was at that time a huge disorganised institution, known to the 
literary world at large through the medium of Prévost’s Manon Lescaut, 
to France because, from the end of the sixteenth to the end of the 
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eighteenth century, it harboured all the incurables of mind or body, in 
addition to the modern Magdalens. Up to the time of the Revolution it 
was Bedlam ; nor was was there any very noticeable improvement until 
Charcot took charge in 1862. He left it an organised, rational 
institution. 

It may be asserted as an axiom that all great men of science have 
worked backwards. From the study of the parasite they have been led 
to the study of the afflicted root or essence. Gout and rheumatism led 
Charcot back to the study of their concomitant nervous disorders and to 
the search for the possible causes. In 1872 he began a course of lectures 
on hysteria, so thoroughly supported by proof, so patiently elaborated 
point after point, with such a plethora of observations and notes, that his 
disciples were both amazed and carried away with enthusiasm—not the 
enthusiasm born of oratory, but that of conviction. The laboratory and 
its indisputable results furnished the only arguments. Every experi- 
ment told, and every experiment was checked by repetition and the 
results strengthened by a series of developments, each one helping to 
clinch the final result. This was Charcot’s method ; he could never fee] 
satisfied to teach or make public his personal theories until thorough 
experiments had proved their value beyond the possibility of doubt even 
to himself—his own sternest critic. Indeed, this very conscientiousness, 
this very thoroughness of research, are alone accountable for the charges 
of cruelty so often brought against him ; and it must be admitted that, 
for the sake of truth, he often considered the case as more important than 
the subject, the disease more interesting than the individual. The 
admirers of Vesale are loud in their praise of his studying “man by means 
of the man himself’ Charcot studied “woman by means of the 
woman,” and shall this be called a crime? In the former case the man, 
to be sure, was dead—but Charcot’s patient was asleep. When, as often 
happened, the charge of lack of pity towards his patient was made, or 
when, again, he was accused of putting his hysterical subjects to un- 
necessarily severe and frequent tests, he invariably answered: “It is 
by facts, and by the study of facts alone, that I can reach the truth and 
obtain valuable results.” 

It was not until 1882 that Charcot was appointed professor of 
“nervous diseases.” For twenty years he had been at work in the 
hospital, systematising, organising, classifying, co-ordinating the various 
departments and the documents of his cases. The catalogue was an 
important one and complete. He had sub-divided his patients into dis- 
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tinct categories, headed “ senile,” “chronic,” “ beginners,” etc. ; and (as is 
now done in large modern libraries) each patient had her card on which the 
case was analysed and finally indexed. Newly arrived patients, suffering 
from some apparently novel form of disease, were at once examined, classi- 
fied, and, after a few leading questions, Charcot knew exactly what had 
been their hospital history and their pathological evolution. His capacity 
for work was extraordinary; he superintended everything himself, and 
every autopsy was carried out according to his directions, after he had 
made a personal examination of the body. 

Every morning at nine he left his hotel in the Boulevard St. Germain, 
and in less than twenty minutes his stout Percherons brought him to 
the door of the “ City of Misery,” into which he had introduced so many 
improvements and such a perfect system. His influence was felt directly 
in every department, and his advice became law even as early as 1866, 
when, the lecture hall having proved too small, he annexed the hospital 
kitchens, and provided room for an additional daily attendance of five 
hundred students. 

He was unusually clever with his pencil, and his facility in drawing 
was of great help to him in his lectures on hysteria. Without inter- 
rupting the spoken text he would draw figures on the blackboard—say, 
for instance, two woman’s bodies, the one a face, the other a back 
view, and without a pause in his delivery’ he would mark on the first the 
fourteen hysterical points, on the second the four centres of pain. With 
rare method he classified the phenomena probably attributable to in- 
herited taints or deducible from any other main cause, and divided them 
under two main headings—the higher and the lesser (or simple) 
hysteria. At all times he was careful to refer epileptic phenomena to a 
class of their own, distinct from hysterical phenomena. Under simple 
hysteria we find, for instance, the very common case so distressing to 
parents. A young girl of eighteen or twenty, in apparently good 
health and endowed with a strong constitution, suddenly takes it into 
her head to refuse food. At first it appears to be a mere whim ; the 
patient seems to be neither weakened nor affected in other ways by her 
fasting ; she continues to dance, go out, and amuse herself as usual, 
and her health remains apparently normal. However, little by little, 
she becomes more languid and her strength begins to wane. The initial 
—passive—lack of appetite has now developed into an active abhorrence 
of any form of nourishment—as violent as the abhorrence of liquids 
produced by hydrophobia. The mere sight or smell of food causes her 
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to shrink and shiver. She becomes morbid, torpid, suffers from short- 
ness of breath and general lack of strength ; her nerves are unstrung, 
and the slightest cold develops into pleurisy ; she faints frequently 
under no apparent provocation, and the fits last a long time ; they are 
sometimes followed by convulsions akin to epileptic fits. She is on the 
brink of death, and yet, technically speaking, there is nothing the matter 
with her. Now is the time to consult Charcot, and his advice will be as 
prompt, as valuable as that of a Dupuytren,* who without a moment’s 
hesitation calls out “ Cut that man open—here!” Any treatment based 
on the presumption of epilepsy would prove fatal. Charcot brings a new 
force to bear ; the hysterical patient has contracted adits of resistance 
which must be broken by still stronger insistance, yet indirectly—by 
complete change of surroundings—by a rigidly enforced isolation 
from the “home” atmosphere in which the disease developed—in 
other words, a psychical treatment is required, and very generally 
succeeds. 

A physician who is not at the same time a philosopher is not worthy 
of the name. Pity on the one hand, the apparent cruelty required by 
the treatment on the other, must both be met and understood and satis- 
fic. Neglect of either consideration involves failure, often death. The 
slightest excess of sympathy for the individual may prove fatal, but too 
rigid an enforcement of the treatment may prove so as well. Therefore, to 
deal with such diseases, the practitioner must at the same time bea 
philosopher of no mean capacity; and Charcot possessed both the skill 
of the one, the instinct of the other, to a remarkable degree. Indeed, 
one may say of some of his lectures that they are important contribu- 
tions to human history rather than mere technical dissertations—to wit, 
his study entitled Paralléle entre la Médecine Moderne et la Médecine de 
Ll Antiquité.” 

The conceited meddling jade Fortune—often such a mischief- 
maker here below—happened in Charcot’s case to shuffle the cards 
knowingly. As once before she had dropped an apple on Isaac Newton’s 
nose, she this time caused the so-called Pavillon St. Laure to drop to 
pieces. Here the idiots, the epileptic, and the hysterical patients of the 
Salpétriére all lived together indiscriminately. When new quarters 
became necessary Charcot distributed them in different groups, and this 
imperfect, partly accidental classification was the starting point of the 





(*) This was a celebrated case in which Dupuytren’s divination saw the existence of an 
internal abscess which had escaped all the ‘‘ fucudté.” 
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great discoveries he made later, to which his name will for ever remaing 
attached, and which established once and for all the fundamental dis- 
stinction between hystcria and epilepsy. 

The daily lectures at the Salpétricre soon became inadequate, and 
Charcot accepted the presidency of the Société d’Anatomie, where the 
reports of his staff were added to the vast amount of documents at his 
command. It has been said of him that one of his chief characteristics 
was an undue thirst for notoriety, and that the quality of his work was 
impaired thereby. So far is this from being true that we must, on the 
contrary, lament the paucity of his publications. His first lectures on 
hysteria we owe entirely to the insistance, tact, and devotion of his wife, 
who took notes and edited the lectures. She also organised his house- 
hold so that he never knew a care or worry in his home life, but always 
found the absolute rest and change without which he could never have 
made such constant and mighty draughts upon his energy as the Titanic 
character of his work demanded daily. It was not until 1887 that 
Charcot was able to carry out a dream of many years’ standing—viz., the 
publication in two profusely illustrated quartos of his work in two 
departments of human misery, Les Malades et les Difformes dans l Art, and 
Les Hystériques et les Démoniaques. 1n the first of these two volumes the 
pitiful history of the victims of rachitis, of the dwarfs, of the “ freaks,” 
of the martyrs to syphilis and all such’ as cringe and suffer under the 
tyrant lash of a similar curse, is unfolded systematically. Sculpture as 
well as painting give their testimony and are cross-examined. The 
grotesque figure of Sta. Maria Formosa, which, in The Stones of Venice 
Mr. Ruskin attempts to crush under the weight of his displeasure (the 
gargoyle, by the way, is still in place), is, notwithstanding the condemna- 
tion of the art-critic, so true to nature that the man of science not only 
declares that it is accurately copied from life, but adds: “ I have that man 
under treatment at this very moment, and his facial convulsions are 
absolutely the same as these.” Compare the two sketches, the one of 
the medizval monster, the other of the modern man, and the resemblance 
is striking. 

Constantly comparing the documents of the past with the living 
documents of to-day, Charcot works out the history of human mon- 
strosity ; the story of the dwarfs he traces downwards from the Egyptian 
God Bes to Tom Thumb, through the Bayeux tapestries to the mosaics 
of Ravenna, classifying, numbering, docketing the dead patients exactly 
as he treated his living ones. Taking up “ The Triumph of Death” (of the 
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cemetery of Pisa), where Tade-Gaddi has so well depicted various forms 
of human misery, he analyses them and gives his diagnosis, pointing 
out the absolute realism of many figures supposed to be only fan- 
tastic ; and scientifically he compares the blind man of the Scriptures, 
so often drawn by Raphael in his Biblical compositions, with the blind 
patients under his direct observation. The “King’s Evil” is less 
abundantly portrayed in art ; nevertheless through his friend Dr. Keller* 
Charcot was able to obtain a copy of a picture signed by a con- 
temporary of Albrecht Diirer and hanginy in the museum of Colmar; it 
represents a case so truthfully that any doctor could prescribe for the 
painted patient. The heroic friend of the lepers—Miss Marsden—would 
find food for thought in the page representing St. Elizabeth washing 
with her princely hands such ghastly wounds as even the disciples of 
Miss Nightingale might fear to touch; and on another page a student 
ofthe plague—the black death—could analyse in detail the sufferings of 
St. Roch. 

This volume, as well as the Démoniagues, was written by Charcot, 
with the help of Dr. Paul Richer (whom we must not mistake for the 
eminent professor, Charles Richet, whose psychological work is as well 
known in France as that of Charcot himself), and the work marked an 
epoch. Before Charcot’s day psychology was barely recognised by a few 
of the most independent scientific men; it was absolutely excluded from 
the universities ; in the popular mind it was still generally supposed to be 
connected with sorcery and the black arts. And this connection—or I 
should say apparent connection—with magic and the occult suggests 
a few words on Charcot’s second work on nervous diseases—Les 
Démoniaques. This is a curious book, fascinating not only on account of 
the wondrous lore contained therein, but equally so because of the Janus- 
like attitude of the author. As longas he is dealing with the Past—with 
the “ obsessed,” the “possessed,” the seers, the prophets—the hallucinated 
subjects of history—he speaks with an echo of compassion in his voice, 
and even perhaps of sympathy ; and without these gentler qualities to 
temper criticism the scientific book falls dead, lacking the human 
element. The man as well as the savant has signed these pages, and 
the curiosity of the practitioner, the eagerness of the analyst, the 





* Keller is the Priessnitz of Paris; besides being unrivalled in his application of hydro- 
therapeutics, his knowledge of art and of the history of art is as deep as it is varied. In his 
work he is seconded by his wife, a w2man of unusual attainments, whose philosophical essays 
and criticism signed ‘‘ Jeannine,” have attracted universal admiration and recognition. 
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selfishness of the discoverer, are softened by a certain -recognition 
of kinship, of regret for the unnecessary suffering endured, the 
pity of the man who might have helped, for the very helplessness of 
mankind. That is the sentimental note in the book—where the author 
looks back, platonically, impersonally. It is an artistic retrospect, and 
we are taught to understand and appreciate certain affinities of suffering, 
their persistence, their uninterruptedness throughout the long history of 
the human family, as described to us in the Bible, or painted for us by 
Raphael. But suddenly this genial current is interrupted ; we reach 
the present, the experimental age: the Salpétriere, and the expert, the 
professor, the impersonal manipulator of “subjects” and “cases,” takes 
the place of the man. 

As long as the author is commenting on a case through the medium 
of a picture, of some artistic historical records, be it as far back as 1230, 
when Quinto Pisano painted the Saints or the picture of Francis 
of Assisi casting out devils; be it the more realistic picture of 
St. Zéno canonising the daughter of a Roman Emperor; or be it in the 
somewhat coarse “ St. Vitus’s Dance” of the Flemish painter, the direct- 
ness, the lucidity of his diagnosis is tempered with pity, a certain unex- 
pressed but implied commiseration. As soon, however, as the evil is 
“represented not by a work of art, but by a work of God—a suffering 
“subject,” the last vestige of fellow-feeling vanishes before the eager- 
ness, the anxiety, the morbid craving for new data, new discoveries. 
The plates of Dr. Richer retain their intensely pathetic interest, but in 
the text we cannot find one ray, one degree of human warmth; we 
cannot restrain our own pity, nor on the other hand rebuke our amaze- 
ment. Human beings, beings like ourselves, are shown to us, bent 
double in frenzied contortions, heads and heels meeting after a wild 
struggle of passionate, writhing resistance to some superior will—every 
attitude is expressive of agony, and yet the subject is treated here as a 
mere phenomenon; its antics are chronicled, or rather registered, like the 
reading of the thermometer or the variation of the aneroid. And the 
pity of it! This impassive attitude of scrutiny offends and wounds 
our better sense, for some centuries ago there came among the poor, the 
sick, the maimed, and the halt One who was a great Healer, and His 
ways were different from these ways, and we have learned to love His 
ways and admire them. 

Charcot’s life was so full that it is not easy to condense or epitomise 
it in a short article. He was a many-sided man; and now that I have 
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said a few words of the physician and of the professor, I must add some- 
thing of Charcot in his relations to hypnotism, and of Charcot the head 
of the modern neuropathic school—and also something of the man at 
home and dans le monde. 

In speaking of hypnotism we must first recall that in France the line 
is very rigidly drawn between scientific, pathological psychology and 
speculative psychology. Indeed, psychology was not recognised in 
France as a science until weli-known men had established its relations to 
physiology and proved the bearing of the one upon the other. Charcot 
was one of the first to repudiate the “ marvellous” side of psychology, 
which the public persisted ignorantly, but doggedly, to mistake for the 
science itself. In 1882, when he assumed the professorship of “ nervous 
diseases,” he said in his opening speech: “The study of psychical 
phenomena is absolutely dependent on the knowledge of anatomy and 
of physiology, for without such knowledge it is out of the question to 
propound a rational solution of psychical problems. The progress of 
knowledge, based on facts, is fast reducing the meaning of the word 
‘marvel’ to a lame explanation of the ignorant; soon the word will 
have become obsolete.” 

It was only through its connection with physiology, therefore, that 
psychology obtained a standing at the University and only on the basis 
mens sana in corpore sano, the two, body and mind, being interdependent. 
Charcot was apparently a sceptic (who shall.say that any man is really 
so?), atthe same time he wasa profound student of the feminine mind 
and understood early what a mighty lever faith might become. In his 
admirable essay “ Faith the Healer” (La fod quiz guérit), he refers not to 
the faith in things beyond, but to the personal faith of the patient in his 
doctor, adviser, and ultimate cure. His knowledge of the feminine 
heart enabled him to found a whole system of healing upon the innate 
love of woman for her particular functions in life, functions of servitude 
and self-sacrifice ; her simple faith and love enable her to forget or lay 
aside the mere animal functions of the mother material and to realise in 
spite of them the higher ideal of the mother spiritual. 

The great Healer, Christ, asked His patients: “Have ye faith in Me?” 
Charcot did not ask : he said, as a command, “ Have faith in me and 
I can cure you,” but he knew full well that he could do this only when 
he knew his case and his subject thoroughly. For the majority of cases 
there was no specific remedy ; the “ right one and the only one was the 
successful one.” His patients were largely ‘hysterical women, who, 
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like a ship at sea without a rudder, were drifting helplessly to leeward. 
He began by saying: “Let me direct you ; I know your case thoroughly 
and I know that I can cure you, but you must have utter confidence in 
me and in your cure.” To many this was all the treatment they needed, 
and one might say that they were cured immediately. Their faith 
in something, where they had believed in nothing, was a ‘relief; their 
faith in the man was a help, and eventually their own imagination, 
aided by the ordinary hygienic methods, completed the work begun. 
Speaking in a general way, hysterical patients are of two kinds, the 
honest and the dishonest; and I use the term /onest because it is a 
flexible word that will cover certain distinctions I cannot well make 
here. Of the dishonest class—the most difficult to cure, because of the 
excesses and unreliability of its patients, we could only cite cases, not 
types, and here faith and self-respect alone can be of the slightest use. 
It is with the honest class that the influence of men like Charcot 
is most needed, most quickly felt, most beneficial. The healer brings 
with him “the faith that heals,’ and the apparent miracle is wrought : 
if the patient will listen and obey and be convinced, the cure is assured. 
The mental trouble has, apparently, killed the body; now the mental 
trouble must be set aside, and the mind itself will repair the ravages it 
has wrought. However, few men are qualified for such work. Apart 
from deep and varied knowledge, they must possess an unusual, singula 
character made up of apparent contrasts. Iron-handed, velvet-gloved, 
they must rigidly carry out their motto—Swavzter in modo, fortiter in 
re. They dare not make a single concession, nor yet be guilty of the 
slightest violence. The personal interest of the master—for in this case 
he is a master—must be recognised by the patient, yet this interest 
must be kept within such exact bounds that no personal reminiscences 
are ever revived, no suggestion of even the remotest personal risk 
evoked ; yet the flattery of being studied by a master-mind must be 
used as a tonic. I have seen many such resurrections, and among them 
I remember two cases, one where the mora! being was practically dead, 
and there the physical complications were such that a single crisis of 
insomnia lasted eleven days and nights, during which the patient was 
never for one moment free from fever or delirium. Iam not at liberty to 
name the eminent professor who treated her ; I can merely mention that 
he was of the school I have been describing. The treatment lasted three 
years, and to-day the patient is able to do intellectual work of the highest 
order, and for so many hours a day that few men could stand the strain. 
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Compassion was the initial remedy, faith the first result. This patient was 
a woman of strong character, of a highly strung temperament, of in- 
telligence and acquirements, the child of highly “nervous” parents. 
About the same time—and I have given these details for the sake of 
contrasting the two cases—the same physician was treating a case of 
equally complete prostration; but here the patient sprang from a 
different race. She was a delicate, rather lymphatic, unexcitable 
creature, whom sorrow and the misery of her life had reduced to a 
mere skeleton ; her physical weakness was such that she could leave 
her bed but for a few hours at a time, and yet to-day, after a course of 
treatment that lasted two years, she teaches and lectures six hours each 
day during ten months of the year. But the master who achieved 
these resurrections is not an ordinary physician. The man was 
a more important factor in these cures than the doctor, and he 
rarely fails in his attempts. He is at the head of one of the great 
hospitals of Paris, where his cures among patients of the lower classes 
are as astounding and complete as those I have quoted from among his 
clientéle élegante. La fot qué guérit is responsible for the good achieved 
in these cases, as much as therapeutics and hygiene. 

To achieve such results, however, no mean attainments are required. 
To begin with, the man ; then, wide and reliable technical knowledge ; a 
clear insight into human nature; perfect tact and absolute inflexibility 
of purpose and direction. Of this school of men Charcot was the founder 
and high priest. There are many—as there yet will be many—who 
owe their life and their interest in life to Charcot’s work, and to whom it 
will be impossible ever to forget that the University professor, a sceptic 
by right of surroundings and profession, was the one to preach the 
“faith” that was to make them sound. To heal the body threugh the 
mind, to make the body again the physician of the mind, was indeed an 
inspired conception. Not that the treatment is new, for many a case 
might be quoted from the Scriptures. But this is not quite the same 
kind of faith cure, nor the same kind of faith. Charcot may be com- 
pared to a missionary, and to-day there are many such working in the 
dark province of “ Hysteria.” Before his day it was a forbidden waste, 
on the threshold of which Dante had written the forbidding line ; now the 
liberator has come. 

Hypnotism and hypnotic suggestion are no new themes. We have 
records of such practices in the very oldest annals of human history 
but the compassionate element was usually neglected and the effect or 
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cure was rather fortuitous than scientific. Charcot* imagined the test 
of sympathy. Few people love suffering, few are not eager to be 
relieved therefrom. The suggestion of Charcot is one of relief, hence 
acceptable at the outset to say the least. Whether suggestion is, however, 
really beneficial to the patient or the reverse will for some time to come 
remain scientifically a disputed question, to be solved only by the result 
obtained. 

Now that we have sketched Charcot as doctor, professor, and thera- 
peutist, as the propounder of doctrines new and the destroyer of doctrines 
obsolete, it seems opportune to say a word of Charcot homme du monde. 
Like all men predestined to rule over others, and few monarchs have ruled 
“with right of life and death” as Charcot did, he was born with an 
innate love for art and refinement. He had read deeply and travelled 
much ; his grasp of new and varied subjects was as remarkable as the 
keenness of his observation. His personal appearance was that of a 
“chief,” he carried his head high, and there was something very 
proud, even domineering, in the poise of the massive head and 
finely chiselled profile. He was at home on Tuesday evenings, 
when all the intellectual lights of Paris came to see him; to 
each he talked his own language, as an equal. The professor, 
the inquisitor, vanished before the enthusiast, and it was then that 
you learned to know the man. Impassive, keen, even hard in manner 
before the patient, whom he dissected mentally as coldly as the surgeon 
performs an operation, he was singularly open-hearted and sympathetic at 
home. He talked well, with the vivacity of youth and the enthusiasm of 
an artist.t There were no small or mean traits in his character, and 
whatever he did, he did in a large way, with a fine energy upheld by a 
powerful, inflexible will. His gaze was singularly fixed, stern, somewhat 
hard, but clear and unflinching ; he looked a¢ you, not above or beyond 
you. He loved his home, and was serenely happy in the love of an 
admirable woman and of their two children. On the threshold the 
“master” disappeared, and the man, the kindly philosopher, the 
animated artist alone remained. His work will endure because it is not 





*In comparatively recent days Urbain Grandin suggested to his nuns all that subsequently 
brought about the proces de Londun, vide Cing Mars of Alfred de Vigny. The demoniacs 
of Londun were really no more than ‘“‘ percipients” hypnotised by the stronger will of their 
superior. 

t Indeed, he was an artist himself; from his travels he brought back remarkably fine 
sketches, and himself drew the designs—suggested by them—for the decoration of his dinner 
service. 
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founded on mere hypotheses, but the result of long, keen, and critical 
observation of life itself. Nervous diseases, as I have said above, are not 
a recent discovery, for the Bible and the histories of all ages quote 
innumerable examples ; but the disease was merely quoted, not under- 
stood. Charcot classed them, analysed them, and established their true 
significance and importance. His discoveries compelled the creation of 
a special professorship for the teaching of their phenomena at the 
University, and there he proclaimed the individuality of epilepsy, 
insanity, and hysteria, showed their apparent relations, proved their 
real differences. 

Alexandre Dumas fi/s once said to one of the most eminent 
critics of the Revue des Deux Mondes : “ After the generation of heroes 
of my father’s day, it was rational to expect a generation of nervous 
sufferers.” But this generalisation is not sufficiently broad, and the whole 
romantic school should be included. We cannot well imagine how 
“ Antony,” “ Lelia,” “ Rollo,” could have produced healthy well-balanced 
children, endowed with normal constitutions. The generation of fathers 
who had, as they put it, “ followed the impulses of their hearts,” in 
reality merely the dictates of their passions, weakened the following 
generations. The “grandfathers” had been men of a different mould, 
sanguine, plethoric, suffering from an excess of vitality, so that blood- 
letting and debilitants were as much in vogue as to-day iron, the coal tar 
series, and tonics of various descriptions. 

A man’s living to-day depends rather on sedentary work than on 
active, out-of-door exertion. It is the brain rather than the body that 
must be trained, and the body pays the expense ; to-day the doctor is a 
“tutor” or “adviser.” And as supply and demand seems to be the 
fundamental law of human production, there has arisen a generation of 
men like Broca, Claude Bernard, Charcot, who examine the anatomy of 
the mind as well as that of the body, and who need philosophical 
instruments unknown to Ambroise Paré and Fagon. It would seem 
that the philosopher Marcus Aurelius, even though surrounded by the 
darkness of his time, had foreseen this evolution when he wrote :—“ The 
higher soul must use the eyes of reason to see through matter.” 

Among modern scientists Charcot is perhaps the one who saw 
through matter with the clearest vision. His work is as important to the 
human family as the work of Pasteur—and, having said that, what is 
there more to say ? ° 

YETTA BLAZE DE BURY 





CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1893. 


HY do so many people year after year go to the Rhine, to 
Switzerland and Rome, when a few days more would bring 
them to Constantinople, into an entirely new world, and into a climate 
which at certain times of the year is simply perfect ? What is said of 
the fountain of Trevi at Rome and of the waters of the Nile is said 
with equal truth of the waters of the Bosphorus—whoever has seen 
thein once will always feel drawn back, and wish to see them again. 
Constantinople itself is not, perhaps, a place for rest, but for people with 
weary brains Therapia is, indeed, what its name implies, a place of 
healing and comfort. The approach to Constantinople and the 
entry into the Golden Horn have often been described, and yet 
_the panorama opened before our eyes on entering the Bosphorus 
defies pen as well as pencil. Of course there must be sunshine 
to light up the fairy-like scene, but from May onward there is 
generally plenty of dazzling light over the Sea of Marmora. The 
glittering cupolas of the mosques, the minarets like tall white 
tapers around each sanctuary, the brilliant white marble facades of the 
numerous palaces, the brownish roofs and greyish wooden balconies 
of the Turkish houses, projecting over the sea, and surrounded by 
dark cypresses, and the soft green foliage that covers the hills on both 
sides of the isthmus ; lastly, the sea itself, like a blue satin ribbon with 
silvery ripples, alive with sails of every hue—all these together make 
up a picture which it would be difficult to match anywhere else. 

And when we step for the first time on the famous bridge of Galata, 
how far does it exceed all that we had imagined! We expect to see all 
the nationalities of the world, and we do see them ; but not as ona stage, 
but in the full swing of real life, as if pouring straight upon us from the 
plain of Shinar, immediately after the fall of the Tower of Babel. The 
Semitic race is represented not only by Jews of every description, but 
by sinewy Arabs with deep-cut features and defiant noses, clad in their 
coarse white or brown burnouses, their feet often bare, and their heads as 
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if bound together by strong white linen bandages. Africa sends us 
negroes and negresses of every degree of ugliness ; nor are the real 
Mongolians absent with their round faces, small round eyes, and noses 
which hardly deserve that name. The Chinese and Malay races are 
not largely represented, still one meets here and there with the yellowish 
skin and that straight black hair which can come from the Celestial 
Kingdom only, or from the Malay Archipelago. The Aryan 
race has many representatives from every part of Europe and 
Asia, the most striking being the handsome Greeks in their white 
petticoats and gold-embroidered jackets, the Persians in their 
flowing gowns and black caps, Albanians in their primitive sheepskins, 
and crowds of Armenians, mostly in Turkish costume and red fez. 
There are, besides, the Circassians, their breasts decorated with cart- 
ridges, with swords at their sides and daggers in their girdles, Dervishes 
from anywhere in their tall brown hats, people from India and Bokhara, 
all surging to and fro through a compact mass of Turks in their more or 
less national costume and with the inevitable fez. There is a larger 
sprinkling of women than one expects, passing fearlessly over the 
bridge through the crowds of men. We see the bright colours of their 
dresses, white, red, blue, green and purple, but of their faces little is 
seen beyond the dark eyes shining out from between the folds of their 
transparent veils. These dark eyes are generally the best part of an 
Oriental face, and a closer examination through the transparent veil 
usually brings disappointment. Turkish, Persian, Greek, and Circassian 
women vie with each other in the brilliant colours of their misshapen 
gowns, the so-called ferejehs. Most of them wear yashmaks, or veils, 
some have their faces bandaged in white gauze as if on their way 
to the dentist. Their movements are not graceful, they all waddle, both 
old and young, while the Frank ladies of Pera, some in the newest 
Parisian costumes, move along swiftly and gracefully like their sisters 
on the Boulevards. Of course, there is a motley crew of beggars, in rags 
of every hue or of no hue at all. How they manage to take off and 
put on their tattered garments is a constant puzzle; probably they 
never do, though their religion prescribes one complete and four 
partial ablutions every day. This Bridge of Galata is full of intense 
life. The shouts never cease. Everybody seems bent on some impor- 
tant business on one side of the Golden Horn or the other, in Pera or in 
Stambul. People are rushing and crushing, and even the serious-looking 
Turk is carried along with the surging crowd. Take care of beggars, 
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pickpockets, and guides who offer their services! The steamers all the 
while are shrieking and pouring forth their clouds ef darkest and dirtiest 
smoke, the old bridge shakes and groans under the clatter of carriages 
and horses. Each passenger pays a halfpenny, each carriage fivepence, 
and the money taken amounts every day to four hundred pounds 
Turkish, a Turkish pound being eighteen shillings. Constantinople is 
indeed a heart throbbing with life,and by no means the effete town, 
the deserted Byzantium, of medieval history. It is one of the 
fairest spots on earth, half Eastern and half Western, the best 
international market that could be desired. The Turks may 
well be proud of it, and must not be surprised that their neigh- 
bours look upon it as a Naboth’s vineyard. Whatever may have been 
said of the “ Sick Man,” there is many a sign that the Turk has re- 
covered, and that he will prove a tough morsel to whomever wishes to 
swallow him. The pure Turk is strong and steady, and determined to 
fight to the bitter end before he surrenders what for over four hundred 
years he has called his own. It is difficult to know the Turks, and to 
discover either their strong or their weak points. They are not very ex- 
pansive or communicative with strangers, and their domestic life is of 
course altogether withdrawn from our view. Yet even in the streets one 
cannot but feel struck with their dignified behaviour. One sees how 
even the poorest are fond of children, charitable to beggars, and com- 
passionate to animals. In no town would dogs be treated with so much 
forbearance as they are in the streets of Constantinople. Nor are the 
dogs so troublesome or fierce as they have generally been represented by 
casual travellers. They have divided the town among themselves, each 
set of five or ten or twenty dogs looking upon a certain street or portion 
of a street as their own. Woe to the strange dog that intrudes into 
their sacred precincts. As in ancient Rome, every stranger is 
an enemy, and is treated by them as such. But in other 
respects the street dogs are perfectly peaceful, most grateful for a 
bone or any other kindness shown to them. Whatever may have been 
said to the contrary, they know how to wag their tails like any other 
dog, whenever they have occasion to express their gratitude to human 
beings. They are evidently fatalists, like the Turks ;-they hardly move 
when carriages roll by, and if they must be driven over, they submit, 
though not without a piteous howl. The coachmen, though they drive 
recklessly, will do their best to let sleeping dogs lie, and drive aside so as 
to avoid hurting them and their hopeful families. The streets are very 
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if bound together by strong white linen bandages. Africa sends us 
negroes and negresses of every degree of ugliness ; nor are the real 
Mongolians absent with their round faces, small round eyes, and noses 
which hardly deserve that name. The Chinese and Malay races are 
not largely represented, still one meets here and there with the yellowish 
skin and that straight black hair which can come from the Celestial 
Kingdom only, or from the Malay Archipelago. The Aryan 
race has many representatives from every part of Europe and 
Asia, the most striking being the handsome Greeks in their white 
petticoats and gold-embroidered jackets, the Persians in their 
flowing gowns and black caps, Albanians in their primitive sheepskins, 
and crowds of Armenians, mostly in Turkish costume and red fez. 
There are, besides, the Circassians, their breasts decorated with cart- 
ridges, with swords at their sides and daggers in their girdles, Dervishes 
from anywhere in their tall brown hats, people from India and Bokhara, 
all surging to and fro through a compact mass of Turks in their more or 
less national costume and with the inevitable fez. There is a larger 
sprinkling of women than one expects, passing fearlessly over the 
bridge through the crowds of men. We see the bright colours of their 
dresses, white, red, blue, green and purple, but of their faces little is 
seen beyond the dark eyes shining out from between the folds of their 
transparent veils. These dark eyes are generally the best part of an 
Oriental face, and a closer examination through the transparent veil 
usually brings disappointment. Turkish, Persian, Greek, and Circassian 
women vie with each other in the brilliant colours of their misshapen 
gowns, the so-called ferejehs. Most of them wear yashmaks, or veils, 
some have their faces bandaged in white gauze as if on their way 
to the dentist. Their movements are not graceful, they all waddle, both 
old and young, while the Frank ladies of Pera, some in the newest 
Parisian costumes, move along swiftly and gracefully like their sisters 
on the Boulevards. Of course, there is a motley crew of beggars, in rags 
of every hue or of no hue at all. How they manage to take off and 
put on their tattered garments is aconstant puzzle; probably they 
never do, though their religion prescribes one complete and four 
partial ablutions every day. This Bridge of Galata is full of intense 
life. The shouts never cease. Everybody seems bent on some impor- 
tant business on one side of the Golden Horn or the other, in Pera or in 
Stambul. People are rushing and crushing, and even the serious-looking 
Turk is carried along with the surging crowd. Take care of beggars, 
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pickpockets, and guides who offer their services ! The steamers all the 
while are shrieking and pouring forth their clouds ef darkest and dirtiest 
smoke, the old bridge shakes and groans under the clatter of carriages 
and horses. Each passenger pays a halfpenny, each carriage fivepence, 
and the money taken amounts every day to four hundred pounds 
Turkish, a Turkish pound being eighteen shillings. Constantinople is 
indeed a heart throbbing with life,and by no means the effete town, 
the deserted Byzantium, of medieval history. It is one of the 
fairest spots on earth, half Eastern and half Western, the best 
international market that could be desired. The Turks may 
well be proud of it, and must not be surprised that their neigh- 
bours look upon it as a Naboth’s vineyard. Whatever may have been 
said of the “ Sick Man,” there is many a sign that the Turk has re- 
covered, and that he will prove a tough morsel to whomever wishes to 
swallow him. The pure Turk is strong and steady, and determined to 
fight to the bitter end before he surrenders what for over four hundred 
years he has called his own. It is difficult to know the Turks, and to 
discover either their strong or their weak points. They are not very ex- 
pansive or communicative with strangers, and their domestic life is of 
course altogether withdrawn from our view. Yet even in the streets one 
cannot but feel struck with their dignified behaviour. One sees how 
even the poorest are fond of children, charitable to beggars, and com- 
passionate to animals. In no town would dogs be treated with so much 
forbearance as they are in the streets of Constantinople. Nor are the 
dogs so troublesome or fierce as they have generally been represented by 
casual travellers. They have divided the town among themselves, each 
set of five or ten or twenty dogs looking upon a certain street or portion 
of a street as their own. Woe to the strange dog that intrudes into 
their sacred precincts. As in ancient Rome, every stranger is 
an enemy, and is treated by them as such. But in other 
respects the street dogs are perfectly peaceful, most grateful for a 
bone or any other kindness shown to them. Whatever may have been 
said to the contrary, they know how to wag their tails like any other 
dog, whenever they have occasion to express their gratitude to human 
beings. They are evidently fatalists, like the Turks ; they hardly move 
when carriages roll by, and if they must be driven over, they submit, 
though not without a piteous howl. The coachmen, though they drive 
recklessly, will do their best to let sleeping dogs lie, and drive aside so as 
to avoid hurting them and their hopeful families. The streets are very 
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badly paved, and what with tramways, carriages, and porters, one’s 
progress is not always very easy or very quick. There is much shouting, 
and the common people speak very loud, but there are few brawls in the 
streets, and, what should never be forgotten, there are no drunken men 
or drunken women to be seen anywhere, or if there is one, we may be 
sure that he is not a Turk. What that means can best be understood 
if we remember that with us nearly every brawl, nay, nearly every crime, 
can be traced back to drunkenness. An English Bishop once declared 
that he would rather see England free than sober. The Turks are 
sober, and yet they are free, if reports are true of the freedom with 
which some of the upper classes indulge in champagne and. even 
stronger intoxicating beverages. The upper classes in Turkey as else- 
where form the exception. The people at large must be judged by the 
middle and lower classes, and not by the so-called aristocracy. 
The middle and lower classes, the real backbone of a nation, are 
as yet free from the vice of drunkenness. They are sober by their 
own free choice and from respect for their Prophet. 

There is another feature of the streets of Constantinople that cannot 
but strike the European traveller, the absence of open vice, at all events, 
in the case of Turkish women. 

There are plenty of beggars, particularly on the Galata bridge. 
Some are decidedly hideous and repulsive. Occasionally the police 
make a raid, and they vanish for a time, but in the end they return to 
their former haunts. 

It is pleasant to see crowds of children, both girls and boys, going 
to school, as in England. The schools are public and elementary. 
Most of them owe their origin to the initiative of the reigning Sultan, 
who is sowing seed of which others will reap the harvest. 

There is always something new and interesting to see in the streets 
for anyone who has eyes to see—money-changers, jugglers, gipsies, 
sellers of sweetmeats and cakes, dancing bears, funerals, donkey boys, 
black eunuchs, and white lepers. Whenever we see houses guarded by 
latticed windows, we know that they are inhabited by Turks. Now 
and then one can catch a glimpse of what is going on inside, 
particularly in the Selamlik, or the rooms occupied by the men. Of 
the ladies behind the lattice-work one can only say—U+ spectent veniunt, 
but seldom, if ever; Veniunt spectentur ut ipsa. 


(To be continued.) 
F. Max MULLER. 





THE INDICTMENT OF DIVES. 


DO not suppose that those who first heard the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus thought the position of the beggar monstrous or even 
abnormal. “ Paucis humanum vivit genus,” was the true account of that 
antique world. How could it be otherwise in a social order based upon 
slavery? The well-nigh two thousand years which have passed away 
since the parable was spoken have witnessed the evolution of a new idea 
of human personality. Its essential dignity, its inzlienable rights, have 
been increasingly recognised as the centuries have rolled on. Aristotle’s 
definition of the free man is : “One who belongs to himself, and not to 
another.” It is now recognised by the foremost peoples of the world, 
and the leaders of the rest, that such freedom is man’s sacred birthright, 
and that in virtue of it he should never be used merely as a means, but 
must always be an end unto himself. This view of human nature is 
fatal to slavery. And as it has prevailed, slavery has disappeared. But 
is the right to personal freedom the only aboriginal prerogative of man ? 
The framers of the famous Declaration which announced to the 
world the French Revolution as an accomplished fact thought not 
“ Security and resistance to oppression,” they proclaimed, were also his 
natural and imprescriptible rights. I do not propose here to discuss 
what value rightly attaches to this formula, or to the proposition which 
precedes it, that men are born and continue equal in rights. This is 
certain : whatever the extravagancies, the sophistries, the blunders, the 
ignorances and negligences, the crimes and atrocities of the Revolu- 
tionary legislators, they vindicated, as none before them had vindicated, 
the august verity that man, as man, has aboriginal rights. This was 
their message to the human race, and, as Mr. Mill has well observed, 
it wrought a great change in man himself. It fell upon the ears of 
Lazarus, and set him thinking about his own condition. Was it in 
accordance with his rights, he began to ask himself, that he should lie 
at the gate in rags scantily covering his sores, vainly desiring even the 
crumbs which fell from the well-spread table of Dives? 
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It was the beginning of the movement called Socialism. No doubt 
we may, in some sense, trace the movement, like the great Revolution 
itself, to Rousseau; his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality contains 
the germ of it. But its first set exponent appears to have been the 
Abbé Fauchet, who in the early days of the Revolution delivered 
orations at a club called the “ Cercle Social,” and edited a journal entitled 
La Bouche de Fer. He insisted “that all the world ought to live ; that 
everybody should have something and nobody too much,” and denounced 
“the wretch who desires the continuance of the present infernal végz7me, 
where you may count outcasts by millions, and by dozens the upstarts 
(les ensolents) who possess everything without having done anything for 
it.” The guillotine cut short the Abbé’s eloquence in 1793—he appears 
to have been suspected of Girondism—but others carried on his work. 
Thus Marat pleaded in the Ami du Peuple : “Either stifle the work- 
_ people, or feed them. But how find work for them? Find it any way 
you like. How pay them? With the salary of M. Bailly.” Bailly, it 
will be remembered, was the patriot mayor who floridly harangued poor 
Louis XVI. at the barrier of Passy, congratulating the wretched 
monarch upon being “ conquered by his people,” and was himself put to 
death three years afterwards by the same “ people,” with circumstances 
of revolting cruelty. Chaumette, too, praised by Mr. John Morley as 
showing “ the natural effect of abandoning belief in another life by his 
energetic interest for improving the lot of men in this life,’ urged that, 
though “we have destroyed the nobles and the Capets, there is another 
aristocracy to be overthrown—the aristocracy of the rich.” The poor 
had the same gospel preached unto them by Tallien, who demanded 
“full and entire equality,” and insisted that “the owners of property 
should be sent to the dungeons as public thieves”; by Fouché, after- 
wards Duke of Otranto and Police Minister to the First Napoleon, who 
maintained that “equality ought not to be a deceitful illusion ; that “ all 
citizens ought to have a like right to the advantages of society” ; and by 
Joseph Babeuf, who sought to realise his doctrines by a conspiracy, and 
was executed for his pains by the Directory, and who changed his 
Christian name to Caius Gracchus: “ Pourquoi vouloir me forcer 4 con- 
server St. Joseph pour mon patron ?” he explained. “ Je ne veux pas les 
vertus de ce brave homme-la.” But perhaps the most memorable of these 
Revolutionary Socialists was Brissot de Warville, for it is to him that we 
owe the famous formula about property and theft which everyone now 
knows. “La propriété exclusive c’est le vol,” was the original text of the 
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dictum which for sixty years lay buried and forgotten in Brissot’s not 
very meritorious work, Recherches Philosophiques sur la Propriété et sur 
Ze Vol. Then Prudhon discovered it and made it current coin in the 
shortened form, “La propriété c’est le vol,” appropriating it, however, 
without acknowledgment ; perhaps, M. Janet conjectures,* in virtue of 
the natural right, alleged by Brissot, of everybody to everything. 

This is the corner-stone, precious elect, upon which. all Socialism 
rests. Doubtless, as Professor Luigi Cossa observes, there is an 
ambiguity about the word which is puzzling, since the “party of 
Socialism, so called, includes a rather heterogeneous number of groups, 
which are named according to the aims they have in view, the means 
they propose to use, and the manner in which they hold together.” No 
doubt, too, the Professor is well warranted in his complaint that “ classifi- 
cation has a hard road to travel when it enters the tangle of jarring 
socialistic sects.” The literature of the subject is immense, and is 
rapidly growing every day. Herr Stamhammer, in his Bibliographie des 
Soctalismus, enumerates some five thousand works more or less im- 
mediately dealing with it, and the catalogue is by no means complete. 
But whatever diversities of operation these volumes present, in all 


worketh one and the self-same spirit. All bring the same charge, sub- 
stantially, against Dives—that he is a thief; that is the head and front of 
his offending ; their first count in the indictment against him. “ Property 
is theft.” Is this true? 


We must distinguish. It certainly is not true of private property in 
the abstract. The philosophical justification of private property is that 
it is necessary for the explication of personality in this work-a-day 
world. A desire to appropriate things external to us, to convert them 
into lasting instruments of our will, is one of the elements of our 
nature. We cannot picture to ourselves a state of existence in which 
man does not exclusively possess things needful for self-preservation. 
The ultimate ground of private property is necessity arising from the 
reason of things. Man alone of all animals is a person, self-conscious, 
self-determined, morally responsible. And the word person denotes the 
individual as capable of rights (vechtsfahig). We cannot, in strictness, 
predicate rights of the lower animals, because. they are not persons ; 
although we may attribute to them guasz rights in proportion as they 
approximate to personality. They are not an end to themselves. Man 





* See his Les Origines du Socialisme Contemporain, which 1 have before me as I write. 
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is an end to himself. He has an indefeasible right to live out his own 
life as a man; he has an indefeasible right to all that is necessary to 
enable him to do that. Property is necessary. It belongs to the moral 
realm, the realm of rights, and springs from human personality—the 
ethical idea and psychological being of man. But the person is found 
only in society, which is man’s natural state. And it is in the social 
organism that rights become valid. Only in civil society is the right to 
property, like all rights, realised. So much must suffice here as to the 
right to property considered in the abstract. I may be permitted to 
refer those who would follow the subject further to what I have 
elsewhere written concerning it.* 

But if we turn to property in the concrete I fear the indictment 
against Dives rests on only too good grounds. Property in its original 
idea is the guarantee to a man of the fruit of his own labour and 
abstinence. A great deal of it, as it exists, is due to the labour and 
abstinence of others, and has come into the possession of those who 
own it by theft or by worse offences. A writer of high economic 
authority, not the least of whose many merits is that he carefully 
weighs his words, tells us,“ As a fact, much of the wealth of the rich 
classes in modern Europe has been gathered together, and is kept 
together, by dreadful deeds of cruelty, extortion, and fraud.”+ To 
take this country only, how many noble houses derive their abundant 
possessions from the ruthless spoliation of the religious foundations 
under Henry VIII.—foundations which were so. many centres of 
Christian charity throughout the land, which were, in the strictest sense, 
the patrimony of the poor. “To the rapacity of the aristocratic 
camarilla of adventurers,” as Professor Rogers writes, surrounding the 
nonage of Edward VI., we owe the destruction of the thirty thousand 
religious guilds which had been the great institutions of thrift and self- 
help —“ the benefit societies of the Middle Ages,” the Professor calls 
them—and the foundation of English pauperism. Or, to come down to 
our own times, what a tale is written in the pages of William Cobbett, of 
Robert Owen, of the Reports of Royal Commissions, concerning the way 
in which colossal fortunes were acccumulated at the beginning of the 
century! Men, women, and little children offered up in hecatombs to 
Mammon, “ the master idol of this realm.” Or, think of the “ sweating ” 
system as it actually exists among us. I use the word in its widest sense. 





* See On Right and Wrong, Chapter VIII., and On Shibboleths, Chapter VII. 
+ Groundwork of Economics, by C. S. Dewas, sec. 261. 
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I mean by it not only what takes place in the dens of Whitechapel 
where suits of clothes are made for half-a-crown and a gross of match- 
boxes for twopence farthing, but of the general denial of the worker's 
right to a justum pretium, an equitable hire, “a living wage.” For the 
process is the same, in principle, to whatever department of human 
industry it is applied. It is the robbery of the poor because they are 
poor: an offence not less but more heinous because it is masked under a 
jargon of “ supply and demand,” “the laws of competition,” “the course 
of trade.” I must take leave to quote on this subject words which 
I wrote three years ago, because I can find no others to express my 
meaning so well :— 


“The cheapening of commodities by unrestricted competition has been the 
guiding idea of English manufacture, and of English commerce, during the last 
half-century. To get out of men the utmost exertion of which they are capable, 
for the smallest wages which they can be induced to accept, is very widely sup- 
posed to sum up the whole duty of an employer towards his ‘hands.’ We have 
forgotten that these ‘hands’ are men. We have treated them as merely 
animated machines. Well, I say, unhesitatingly, that to pit a destitute man against 
his destitute fellows, and to wring from him his labour for the scantiest pittance 
to which he can be ground down, is wrong. The necessity of the seller does not 
make it right to underpay him. If I give him less than a justum pretium, an 
equitable price, for his work, I do in fact rob him. And this is at once the most 
common and the most disgraceful form of theft: the most common, for it is 
found in all departments of life ; the most disgraceful, because it is the most 
cowardly. It isa duty of strict justice for the employer to give to his work- 
people a justum pretium. The violation of this duty is reckoned by the Catholic 
Church among the sins that cry to Heaven. And the measure of the justum 
pretium is the means of living a decent life, morally and materially ; which 
includes not merely food and clothing, house and home, but leisure and spiritual 
cultivation : not merely, as the schoolmen speak, dona nature necessaria, but also 
bona statui necessaria. But the very notion of a justum pretium has well nigh 
died out of the popular mind, which sums up its code of commercial morality 
in the maxim: ‘Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.’ ”* 


Does any one object, Must not “the laws of supply and demand: 
rule”? The sufficient answer is given by Mr. Ruskin: “It is the 
privilege of the fishes, as it is of rats and wolves, to live by the laws of 
demand and supply, but the distinction of humanity to live by those of 
right.” The facts have been tersely summed up by Mr. Chamberlain : 
“The vast wealth which modern progress has created has run into 





* On Right and Wrong, p. 194. I have pursued the subject, at some length, in Chapter 
VIL, of my books On Shibboleths. 
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pockets ; the great majority of the toilers, and spinners, have derived no 
proportionate advantage from the prosperity which they have helped to 
create.” But to withhold that “proportionate advantage,” or, in other 
words, fair share, is a wrong. And unquestionably by such wrong a 
vast amount of existing property has been heaped together. 
It would seem, then, that there is an unpleasant amount of truth in 
this count of the indictment against Dives. The answer appears to be 
‘that, however unethically he may have gained the wealth of which his 
‘purple and fine linen, his sumptuous fare and gorgeous palaces, are the 
emblem, he has kept “the windy side of the law,” and therefore must 
not be meddled with. Let us hear Herr Lasson expand the argument: 
“Existing property is lawful: otherwise it might be assailed in the 
courts of law. It has all been gained under the authority of legislation. 
Who could presume to separate the just from the unjust in what is al 
conformable to law? It is the very business of law to cut short this unten- 
able thinking and deeming about right. . . . The principal and most 
weighty thing is that we should recognise the sacredness of existing 
property, for with it all law-abiding, all civilised life would fall.”* For my 
own part, I am quite content to accept the view thus expounded by this 
learned man. But probably it will not appeal with so much force to 
Lazarus as it does to us of “theclasses.” And thanks to the remarkable 
political arrangements now existing in the greater part of the civilised 
world, Lazarus, in his millions, is our master. Nor is it surprising if he 
turns a willing ear to those who promise him, in exchange for his vote, 
the transformation of his material condition. When I was last in Paris 
a song which declared, with a significant disregard of grammatical 
nicety— 


“ Ce n’est pas toujours les mémes 
Qu’aura Il’assiette au beurre ” 


was very popular among “the masses.” It set me thinking. As a 
matter of historical fact, property has always followed political power. 
But this is the first time in the world’s annals that power has been 
lodged in the hands which now hold it. And the quantity of butter is 
limited. 

But there is another count in the indictment against Dives. It is 
this : that supposing, or, for the sake of argument, admitting, the source 
of his wealth to be untainted, he holds it on conditions which he too 





* Rechtsphilosophie, p. 609. 
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frequently forgets ; that he converts to his own use what was bestowed 
upon him in trust for others ; and this is what the law characterises as 
embezzlement. The charge will seem monstrous to many good people 
who, as the French say, “mangent leur rentes” in all good conscience, 
apparently supposing that they were sent into the world for that purpose 
alone. That duties attach to the possession of /and is a belief which has 
never been wholly effaced from the general mind. That this holds 
good of all kinds of property would seem to many, perhaps to most 
an amazing, an irrational doctrine. And yet it is true. Does anyone 
object, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?” The 
answer is, No, there is One alone who can say that: He, namely, into 
whose mouth the words are put in the Gospel. Absolute ownership 
can spring only from creation. Has Dives created the lands, the mines, 
the skilful hands, the strong arms, which supply his revenues? The, 
right of property, like all our rights, is limited and fiduciary. There 
is no human right which is not conditioned by human duties. A man’s 
moral claim to his rights ceases-if he cease to perform the correlative 
duties. And if it is wrong, then, to deprive him of them—I am 
speaking from the point of view not of human law, but of ethics, 
whence, however, all our legislation derives its very life—the wrong 
lies not in any injury which would be done to him, but in the tendency 
of the measures that would have to be employed against him, to unloose 
the bonds of the social order. The justification of private property is 
the general good. If it could be shown—which it cannot—that 
individual ownership is incompatible with the general good, no effectual 
defence of it would be possible. The claims of the social organism, in 
which rights acquire validity, come before those of the individual. 
“ Salus populi suprema lex.” And the test whereby the advantages of 
one proprietary system over another—for example, of the ryotwary over 
the zemindary—must be determined is in its results to the community 
at large. The right to property is not a right of the same primary and 
aboriginal kind as the right, say, to existence. And even that right 
is not absolute. It is conditioned by the duty to work. It is limited 
by the obligation to respect the like right in other men. It is fiduciary 
and must be exercised for the benefit of, and in subordination to, the 
community, which may, for a just cause, take the life of any one of its 
members, or require him to lay down his life for it. The same principles 
apply, even more strongly, to the right of private property, which belongs 
to what the schoolmen call the secondary sphere of natural law. It is a 
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great, an indispensable social institution, ordained by human reason for 
the common good. But the respect due to the form in which it exists, 
in any given state of society, depends upon. its practical working. If 
its owners forget the tenure on which they hold it, if by selfishness, by 
rapacity, by luxury, they make their ownership a public mischief instead 
of a public benefit, they are undermining the existing order of proprie- 
tary rights, and are preparing the ruin of the present constitution of 
society. Such are the first principles applicable to this grave question. 
And, in the light of them, who can look at the existing state of things 
without amazement, without terror? How sad and strange the spectacle 
presented by the unemployed poor in these dreary November days, 
roaming up and down our streets, seeking work and finding none; or 
finding it, if at all, on the conditions we know of! “Never,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, a few years ago—and his words are even truer now— 
“never was the misery of the very poor more intense, never were the 
conditions of their daily life more hopeless or degraded.” Still more 
sad and strange is the spectacle presented by the unemployed rich— 


Full to the utmost measure of what things 
Human desires can seek and apprehend ; 


not supposing that to them, too, the law applies, “If a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat”; not even suspecting that their 
wealth has any other use than that of ministering to their own gratifi- 
cation, that they are called to fulfil any social function beyond that of 


absorbing dividends and rents. Such is the progress and poverty in 
which the rampant individualism of the age has issued. It is the natural, 
the inevitable outcome of the debased Utilitarianism which proclaims 
pleasure as the end of life; self-interest as the rule of life, and money 
payment as the bond of life ; which loses sight of the cardinal truth that 
society is an organism—a rational organism ; that the law of the human 
race is solidarity governed by the eternal and immutable principles of 
ethics. 

“When shall we return to a sound conception of the right to pro- 
perty—namely, as being official, implying and demanding the perform- 
ance of commensurate duties ?” asked Coleridge in 1833. Certainly it is 
high time that we should return. No society can long endure 
which is dominated: by what Professor Marshall describes as “the 
cruelty and waste of irresponsible competition and the licentious 
use of wealth.” We must say of it as the wise Duke of Weimar 
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said of the First Napoleon in the noontide of his glory, “It is 
unjust: it cannot last.” The moral law is supreme over nations as over 
the individuals of whom nations are composed, and can no more be 
violated by nations than by individuals without incurring the penalty 
which is “the other half of crime.” To me the gravest sign of the 
times is the widespread disbelief in the existence of that law—the 
desire to set up in the place thereof the laws of biology, the laws of 
physiology, the laws of comfort. I count it atheism of the worst kind, 
for it is not the rejection of this or that formula wherewith profession is 
made, more or less intelligently, of faith in the Absolute and Eternal ; 
no, it is the rejection of that conception, of that fact of ethical obliga- 
tion in which the Theistic idea is rooted; “which carries with it the 
implied relations of an individual with a Universal Will conceived as per- 
fectly rational,’ as Supreme Righteousness ; which assures us of a life 
beyond the phenomenal when justice shall at last triumph, where its 
rewards and penalties shall be adequately realised, and so bears witness 
ofa Supreme Moral Governor who shall bring about that triumph. The 
central idea of the parable of Dives and Lazarus is that beyond the grave 
wrong shall be redressed, compensation given; that no one shall have 
suffered inequitably or in vain ; that restitution shall be made there to 
those who have been disinherited here. On that teaching the poor lived 
throughout those ages which, whatever else they were or were not, 
most assuredly were “ages of faith.” St. Edmund of Canterbury, in his 
Mirror, one of the most popular books in medieval England, lays it 
down with startling plainness that the rich can be saved-only by the 
poor; since the poor are they of whom it is said that theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and only through them can the rich enter it. 
Dives has had his consolation here, the hereafter belongs to Lazarus ; the 
rich man must share with the beggar in this world if he would have 
fellowship and portion with him in the next. Such was the contribu- 
tion of Christianity to “the social problem,” as we now speak. Can it 
be—I do not say settled, for it is always with us, but—rationally 
handled without that belief in the Divine Law of Righteousness which 
thus found expression? It is a question worth pondering. Victor 
Hugo has answered it in words of inimitable pathos and beauty, with 
which I will, for the present, close this discussion :— 

Il y a un malheur dans notre temps, je dirais presqu’il n’y a qu'un malheur, 


c’est une certaine tendance 4 tout mettre dans cette vie. En donnant 4 homme 
pour fin et pour but la vie terrestre et materielle, on aggrave toutes les mistres 
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par la négation qui est au bout, on ajoute a l’accablement des malheureux le 
poids insupportable du néant ; et de ce qui n’était que la souffrance, c’est-a-dire 
la loi de Dieu, on fait le désespoir, c’est-d-dire la loi de Venfer. De 1a de 
profondes convulsions sociales. Certes, je suis de ceux qui veulent, et personne 
n’en doute dans cette enceinte, je suis de ceux qui veulent, je ne dis pas avec 
sincérité, le mot est trop faible, je veux avec une inexprimable ardeur, et par 
tous les moyens possibles, améliorer dans cette vie le sort matériel de ceux qui 
souffrent ; mais la premitre de améliorations, c’est de leur donner l’espérance. 
Combien s’amoindrissent nos miséres finies quand il s’y méle une espérance 
infinie! Notre devoir 4 tous, qui que nous soyons, les législateurs comme les 
écrivains, c'est de répandre, c’est de dépenser, c’est de prodiguer, sous toutes 
les formes, toute I’énergie sociale pour combattre et détruire la misére, et en 
méme temps de faire lever toutes les tétes vers le ciel, de diriger toutes les Ames, 
de, tourner toutes les attentes vers une vie ultérieure, oti justice sera faite et ot 
justice sera rendue. Disons-le bien haut, personne n’aura injustement ni 
inutilement souffert. La mort est une restitution. La loi du monde matériel, 
c'est l’équilibre ; la loi du monde moral, c’est ’équité. Dieu se retrouve a la 
fin de tout. Ne loublions pas, et enseignons-le 4 tous; il n’y aurait aucune 
dignité & vivre, et cela n’en vaudrait pas la peine, si nous devions mourir tout 
entiers. Ce qui allége le labeur, ce qui sanctifie le travail, ce qui rend ’homme 
fort, bon, sage, patient, bienveillant, juste, 4 la fois humble et grand, digne de 
Yintelligence, digne de la liberté, c’est d’avoir devant soi la perpétuelle vision 
d’un monde meilleur rayonnant a travers les ténebres de cette vie.* 


Ww. & eee 





* Speech in the debate on the Falloux Law (1850). 





PAUL VERLAINE. 


T is not often that the life of a poet becomes common property 
until after his death. The irresponsible interviewer, certainly, is 
beginning to throw open study doors in Bayswater, boudoir doors in 
Mayfair, showing us the gentleman of letters seated elegantly at his 
desk, the lady of letters reclining elegantly on her divan; we are told 
whether the lady smokes Turkish or Egyptian cigarettes, whether the 
gentleman uses the quill or the gilt J pen; but even the interviewer 
draws the line at questions of conduct, and refrains from speculating as 
to the domestic virtues of his victims. Now, it is quite certain that the 
pens and cigarettes are, in themselves, worse than unimportant; while 
the piety or immorality of a lady or gentleman who writes may be an 
extremely important and interesting matter. It is important and 
interesting, at all events, in the case of a writer whose work is personal 
in the closest sense, whose work has obviously been lived before it was 
written. But, in most cases, the critic is obliged deliberately to ignore 
even the most enticing and explanatory scandals which come to his ears, 
even about the least careful and the most prominent people. They are 
known, we all talk about them, but it would be indecent to talk about 
them in print. To this rule there is but one exception. A writer who 
confesses himself in public has only himself to blame if people listen to 
his confession, and make reports of it. And, by a singular good fortune, 
from one point of view, the life of Paul Verlaine, the greatest living 
poet, has thus become common property, if not absolutely by his own 
desire, at all events by his own action. 

“Verlaine est homme avant d’étre potte,” says M. Charles Morice in 
his admirable little book; “c’est seulement par excés d’activité, par 
intensité d’humanité, qu’il est potte.’* Never was there any body of 
writing to which might be applied more aptly than to the writing of 
Verlaine Walt Whitman’s “Camerado, this is aman!” It would be 





* Paul Verlaine, p. 22 (Vanier, 1888). 
VoL, IX.—No. 55. 
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almost possible to construct the life of Verlaine from his poems, with the 
very dates, the very facts ; it is, indeed, impossible not to follow step by 
step the main course of an existence which brings you its griefs and 
joys, as a child does, wanting your sympathy. “Mon nom,” cries 
Verlaine in one of his books of prose, “que je voudrais purement et 
bonhommement poétique, va-t-il passer en proverbe ?” And he adds that 
he would have preferred, had the choice been his, “une existence de 
brave garcon et a’hounéte homme.”* But the choice never was possible, 
and it is thus that the man of to-day speaks of himself :— 


Je vais gueux comme un rat d’eglise, 
Et toi, tu n’as que tes dix doigts ; 

La tabie n’est pas souvent mise 
Dans nos sous-sols et sous nos toits.T 


La honte, envoyons-la se promener, 
Méme exagérons et, sinon cyniques, 
Soyons scandaleux sans plus nous géner.{ 


Un mot encore, car je vous dois 
Quelque lueur en définitive 
Concernant la chose qui m/arrive : 

Je compte parmi les maladroits. 


J'ai perdu ma vie et je sais bien 
Que tout blame sur moi s’en va fondre : 
A cela je ne puis que répondre 

Que je suis vraiment né Saturnien.$ 


And, at times, it isnot merely in general terms that he writes of 
prisons and hospitals (to each of which he has devoted a book of prose), 
but, even in the verse, as minutely and unmistakably as this :— 


Le “sort ” fantasque qui me gate 4 sa manitre 
M’a logé cette fois, peut-étre la dernitre — 

Et la dernitre c’est la bonne—a l’hopital. 

De mon réve & ceci le réveil est brutal, 

Mais explicable par le fait d’une voleuse 

(Dont histoire posthume est, dit-on, graveleuse) ; 
Du fait d’un rhumatisme aussi, moindre detail ; 
Puis d’un gite ot l’on est qu’importe le portail ? | 


Régnier or Villon could not be more explicit. It would be an 
affectation to ignore what Verlaine has taken such particular care that 





* Mes Hépitaux, 1891, pp. 41, 42. + Chansons pour Elle, 1891, p. 3- 
+ Id., p. 35. § Parallélement, 1889, p. 41. || Bonheur, 1891, p. 25. 
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everyone should know, and I shall therefore have no scruple in speaking 
of him as he is: the poet whom I admire beyond all other contemporary 
poets, and the man whose life, for all its disorder, seems to me 
essentially and splendidly the life of a poet. 

I have elsewhere* analysed, in some detail, the whole of Verlaine’s 
work as a poet, and still more recently I have summed up my 
conclusions in regard to his position in “The Decadent Movement in 
Literature.”t “Sincerity, and the impression of the moment followed 
to the letter,” is the phrase by which he has defined, very aptly, his own 
theory of style ; and again— 


L’art, mes enfants, c’est d’étre absolument soi-méme. 
In an earlier “ Art Poétique ” he had written :— 


Car nous voulons la nuance encore, 
Pas la couleur, rien que la nuance ! 
Oh! la nuance, seule fiance, 

Le réve au réve et la flite au cor! 


And his verse, from the moment when, in Romances sans Paroles, it 
attains complete individuality, has been true to this theory of subtlety 


in simplicity, alike in the evocations of twilight landscapes and twilight 
moods which we find in his earlier work, in the poignant intensity of 
the spiritual conflict expressed in the work written later, and in the 
sometimes brutal sensuality which finds expression in some of his very 
latest work. 

It is all very wrong, no doubt, and perhaps incredible, from one 
standpoint, that a man should sin and repent, sin and repent, with such 
absolute good faith, such tumultuous helplessness, and that he should 
write it all down as the mood takes him, addressing now “ vous, cocodette 
un peu mire,” and now— 


Vous, maitresse de la mort 
Et reine de la vie, o Vierge immaculée. 


3ut Verlaine is always faithful to himself, to the two sides of himself, 
and he has thus succeeded in rendering, as no one ever has before, the 
whole homo duplex, the eternal ‘conflict of humanity. And the verse 
which he has fashioned to his use with such /ivesse, the verse which can 
sing as French verse has never yet sung, which can express the last fine 
shade of emotion and of sensation, has, in opening up a new future for 





* National Review, June, 1892. + Harper's Magazine, November, 1893. 
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French verse, become in his hands the vehicle of a new kind of truth. 
Verlaine has often protested against the fallacy which attributes to him 
a school. He has shown others, it is true, that verse can have a new 
texture, as Whistler, for instance, has shown that paint can be handled 
in anew way. But he has done so incidentally, and where he is most 
himself he is least of all to be followed, for with Verlaine, as with every 
great writer, the style is the man. 

The first time I saw Paul Verlaine was one hot night at the end of 
April, three years ago. Charles Morice, the poet, from whose book on 
Verlaine I have already quoted, was dining with me, and he had been 
talking in his usual vein, fluent, a trifle ecstatic, rather mad, full of charm 
and surprise. When we had had our coffee Morice turned to me, in his 
gentle and urbane way, bending his great bland head a little, and 
proposed that we should look in at the Café Francois Premier, and see 
if Verlaine was there. I cannot remember in the least what Morice was 
saying as we strolled, in the slow French fashion, up the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel. I do not think I knew at the time. I was very much 
excited at the thought of meeting, at last, this extraordinary creature, 
whom I expected to find very much like his caricature in the Hommes 


@’ Aujourdhui: en diable, ending in a green tail. We passed café after 
café, flaring with lights, filled with men and girls. The weather was 
warm, and the ¢errasses were crowded, the black coats interspersed with 
the cheerful colours of a bonnet. Students filled the pavement, swarming 
to and fro with that noisy, pleasant gaiety of the Boul’ Mich’ after dark. 
Gradually, as we mounted, the throng became less dense, the lights 
fainter. 


At last we reached the corner at which stands the Francois 
Premier. Morice pushed open the door and went forward, I following. 
There, seated at a table, surrounded by a crowd of young men, was 
Verlaine, smiling benevolently. He came forward to greet us, and then 
we sat down opposite to him at the table. On one side of me was Jean 
Moréas, who has since then made so amusing a success with his Pé/erin 
Passionné; a Greek, with the dark features, blue-black hair, and half- 
savage, half-sullen black eyes which characterise the modern Athenian, 
Near by was Charles Vignier, the writer of a book of verses called Cen/fon,, 
with his pale, elegant, perverse face, his bland plausibility, the veiled 
sneer of the lips. Opposite to him was Fernand Langlois, a young artist, 
incredibly tall and thin and youthful, with an air already of exhaustion, 
a tired, grey look upon his features. But Verlaine! at the time I had 
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eyes only for Verlaine. He was shabbily dressed, without a collar, a 
white scarf round his neck, a grey hat pushed back on his head. I had 
seen many portraits of him, not very nice to look at, and I had read the 
most unpleasant accounts of his appearance. What I saw was something 
totally different. The face was a strange, contradictory one, with its 
spiritual forehead, its animal jaw, its shifting faun’s eyes. But it was 
quite genial, and it had a singularly manly air ; a really gentlemanly air, 
I might add. The eyes were certainly curious: oblique, constantly in 
movement, with gestures (there is no other word) of the lids and brows. 
But Verlaine is all gesture: his hands, his arms, his whole body, speak : 
gesture violent, sudden, convincing, not French gesture at all. It is 
there that one sees the power, genial and ferocious, of the man. As he 
explodes into conversation his whole body seems to translate his 
meaning into movement ; it is the gesture that one seems to see in his 
work. With that, a natural dignity, an ineradicable refinement; a 
sincerity and simplicity, too, which impress one at once; an entire 
absence of pose, of vou/u extravagance ; the extravagance, when it came 
as it did often enough, being natural and on the spur of the moment. 
He talked of England, of his admiration for Tennyson, for Swinburne, 
for—wonder of wonders !—the English Sunday, so religious, he said, and 
began to pull an imaginary bell-rope. Then, without transition, he told 
some stories, rather shocking, in which he interrupted himself to find 
the exact English equivalents for the most unspeakable French words. 
Then, addressing himself exclusively to me, he recounted certain facts 
in his life, the most dubious ones, in the most matter-of-fact and imper- 
sonal manner, with the good-humoured tone of a man who simply tells 
a curious story which may interest one. He asked me to come and see 
him the next night, and wrote down his address for me—H6tel des 
Mines, 65, Boulevard St. Michel, chambre No. 4. 

The next night, accordingly, I set out for the Hétel des Mines. I 
was rather late, and inquired of the concierge for “chambre numéro 
4.” “M. Verlaine,” I added, “est-il chez lui?” The woman’s face 
darkened ; she evidently had no regard for the inhabitant of “ chambre 
numéro 4.” “Non,” she said, jerking her head away, “non, monsieur, 
il n’est pas ici.” Somewhat surprised, I turned away, and began to 
stroll down the boulevard. I had not gone far before I saw him 
dragging himself along, leaning on the arm of the honest-looking little 
shabby man who seemed to look after him. We saluted, and he began 
to talk at once, ramblingly repeating the same remark several times with 
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increasing emphasis—and the emphasis of Verlaine is tremendous. He 
had left his memory at the bottom of his glass, and it was some time 
before he could be induced to remember his invitation. The little man 
got the candle and key, and led the way. 

We crossed a court, and began to climb a narrow staircase. 
Verlaine apologised for the time he took in getting up the stairs, 
stopping several times on the way to explain at greater length. 
The room was small and mean; the few things that were in it 
were in disorder, but there was not much opportunity for being 
disorderly. On the wall, facing the bed, hung several pencil and 
crayon portraits of himself. Below, on a chest of drawers, were a 
few books, apparently his entire library. There was a Bible, and 
there were one or two of his own books. The little man lit two. 
other candles. Verlaine confided to me that he had just been 
getting some money,a rare event with him. “I have got money: I will 
have pleasure,” he said, in the difficult, accentuated English into which 
he dropped from time to time, every word a hoarse jerk. He took out 
his purse: it contained a two-franc piece. There was a knock at the 
door, and in came the tall, thin, feminine-looking young artist, Fernand 
Langlois, whom I had seen the day before at the café. He curled him- 
self up, in his feline way, on the bed, the little man perched himself on 
the chest of drawers, I was honoured with a chair, and Verlaine began 
to move restlessly about the room. Presently the little man was sent 
out with the two-franc piece; he soon came back with a bottle of rum 
and some glasses. Then Verlaine sat down and began to talk, some- 
times in English. I noticed that he sipped his rum very slowly, often 
raising the glass half-way to his lips and holding it there while he 
finished his sentence, or his string of sentences, sometimes putting it 
down again untasted, He was by turns argumentative and explosive ; his 
facial pantomime was more frantic than ever; and now and again he 
would get up, perhaps to show me his Bible, which he did with great 
unction, patting it, turning it over, pointing out the name of the trans- 
lator, a Protestant, assuring me what an excellent book it was,and what 
a religious man he was himself. “Je suis Catholique!” he said over and 
over again; “ mais,” he added, fondling the Bible with the hand which 
did not hold the glass of rum, “ Catholique du moyen-age! ” 

I have often seen Verlaine since then, but my first impression of him 
remains unaltered. It is all very sordid, of course, and very pathetic, 
this turbulent and disturbed existence, with the forced inaction of its 
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increasingly frequent interludes of hospital. “But all the same, it is 
hard,” writes Verlaine himself, “after a life of work, set off, I admit, 
with accidents in which I have had a large share, catastrophes perhaps 
vaguely premeditated—it is hard, I say, at forty-seven ears of age, in 
full possession of all the reputation (of the success, to use the frightful 
current phrase) to which my highest ambitions could aspire—hard, 
hard, hard indeed, worse than hard, to find myself—good God !—to find 
myself ON THE STREETS, and to have nowhere to lay my head and 
support an ageing body save the pillows and the menus of a public 
charity, even now uncertain, and which might at any moment be with- 
drawn—God forbid !—without, apparently, the fault of anyone, oh! not 
even, and above all, not mine.”* It is indeed hard, and it is equally, 
when one considers the matter, inevitable. The rules of the society in 
which we live, the rules of every society, are made by normal people for 
normal people. The poet, the man of genius, is fundamentally 
abnormal, for genius itself, we were once told figuratively, we are now 
assured scientifically, is a fornt of madness. It is the poet against 
society, society against the poet, an irreconcilable antagonism, the shock 
of which, however, it is often possible to avoid by some admitted com- 
promise. So much license is allowed on the one side, so much liberty 
foregone on the other. The consequences are not always of the best, 
art being generally the loser. But there are certain natures to which 
compromise is impossible, and never was there a nature more absolutely 
impelled to act itself out, more absolutely alien to every conceivable 
convention, than that of Verlaine. “The soul of an immortal child,” to 
quote once more from Charles Morice, “ that is the soul of Verlaine, with 
all the privileges and all the perils of being that: with the sudden 
despairs so easily distracted, the vivid gaieties without a cause, the 
excessive suspicions and the excessive confidences, the whims so easily 
outwearied, the deaf and blind infatuations ; with, especially, the unceas- 
ing renewal ofimpressions in the incorruptible integrity of the personal 
vision and sensation. Years, influences, instructions, may pass over a 
temperament such as this, may irritate, may fatigue it; transform it, 
never—never so muchas to alter that particular unity which consists in 
a dualism, in the division of its forces between the longing after what is 
evil and the adoration of what is good; or rather, in the antagonism of 
spirit and flesh. Other men ‘arrange’ their lives, come to a decision, 





* Mes Hopitaux, pp. 43, 44. 
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take this way or that; Verlaine lingers over this choice, which seems to 
him monstrous, for, with the integral naiveté of the irrefutable human 
truth, he cannot resign himself, how strong soever may be the doctrine, 
how enticing soever may be the passion, to the necessity of sacrificing 
one to the other, and from the one to the other he oscillates without a 
moment of repose.”* 


With such a temperament, which is essentially poetic by force of being 
essentially human, it would, under any circumstances, have been im- 
possible for Verlaine to become or remain a respectable member of 
society. It was certain that he would one day or another find himself 
in conflict with the workaday forces of the world, and that those calm 
forces would thrust him aside, would cast him out. What is to be done 
with a great child who cries after the moon in this fashion >— 

* J’ai la fureur d’aimer. Moncceur si faible est fou. 
N’ importe quand, n’ importe quel et n’ importe oi, 
Qu’ un éclair de beauté, de vertu, de vaillance 
Luise, il s’y précipite, il y vole, il s’y lance, 

Et, le temps d’ une étreinte, il embrasse cent fois 

L’étre ou I’ objet qu’il a poursuivi de son choix ; 

Puis, quand l’illusion a replié son aile, 

Il revient triste et seul bien souvent, mais fidéle, 

Et laissant aux ingrates quelque chou de lui, 

Sang ou chair og 

Jai la fureur d’ aimer. Qu’y faire? Ah, laisser faire !”t 


And what, as a matter of fact, has been the course of his life? Paul 
Verlaine was born at Metz, March 30th, 1844, the son of an officer ; he 
spent his childhood at Montpelier, was educated at Paris, and at the 
age of twenty-three brought out, under the wing of the Parnasse Con- 
temporain, his first volume of verse, Poémes Saturniens. Two years later 
he made a sort of literary success with the Fétes Galantes. Next year 
in 1870, occurred his unhappy marriage, a marriage at first all happiness, 
and it was in honour of his girl-wife that he published a tiny book of 
verse, La Bonne Chanson. When, four years later, the Romances sans 
Paroles appeared, it was, to use his own phrase, “ en plein ouragan” ; he 
had already broken bounds, and, with a sort of mad Bohemian gaiety, 
was trailing a strange companion, the young poet, Arthur Rimbaud, 
over France, Belgium, Germany, and England. The pilgrimage was 
ended by a pistol shot, fortunately ill-directed, and for eighteen months 





* Paul Verlaine, pp. 12, 13. + Amour (1888), pp. 129, 121. 
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Verlaine was in solitary confinement at Mons. He came out of prison 
a fervent Catholic, and after seven years’ silence a volume of religious 
poems (certainly among the finest and the most profoundly sincere 
religious poems ever written) was published obscurely, under the name 
of Sagesse (1881), at the office of a Catholic publisher. Since then, 
now lodging at the expense of his friends in some miserable garnz, now 
a little more comfortably in hospital, he has published Jadis et Naguére 
(1884), a book of poems which represents every side of his work ; 
Amour (1888), and Bonheur (1891), pendants to Sagesse ; Parallélement 
(1889), and Chansons pour elle (1891), its antithesis ; besides some prose 
books, Les Poétes Maudits, Louise Leclercq, Mémoires @un Veuf, Mes 
Hépitaux, Mes Prisons; and two privately printed books of verse, 
Dédicaces (1890), and Liturgies Intimes (1892). Not many years ago, 
editors, even in Paris, dared not print his name; his genius was be- 
mocked when it was not ignored ; and the greatest of modern French 
poets was infinitely less regarded than, let us say, M. Jean Richepin. 
To-day, all that is changed. Verlaine remains what he always was, but 
the public has come to accept him as a poet, even, to some extent, as a 
man. For,as a man,it has come to see that he is necessarily what he 
is; that the conditions of his life can never be changed; that he is 
“irreclaimable,” to use the favourite expression, and that it is perfectly 
right that he should be irreclaimable. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 





THE MYSTERY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


IVID as is the interest now awakened in the religious writings of 
ancient Egypt, and numerous as are the students who have_ 

devoted themselves to their investigation, little progress has been made 
of late years in elucidating their meaning. The object of the worship 
inculcated by that religion, the relations of the worshipper to the object 
or objects worshipped, the signification of the particular symbols under 
which those relations were at once veiled and expressed, are but little 
better understood, notwithstanding the greatly increased knowledge of 
the sacred writings, than when the hieroglyphics themselves were still 
undeciphered. And side by side with the enigma in writing stands the 
enigma in stone, the Grand Pyramid of Ghizeh, concerning which so 
many theories have been put forward by writers not one of whom has 
attempted to produce confirmatory evidence from Egyptian sources. 
That extraordinary building, to which not even its immediate companions 
bear any true resemblance, at least in the hidden parts, stands a 
majestic and well-nigh as inscrutable as when the Hir-Seshta, or 
“‘ Master of the Secret,” was an officer of Pharaoh’s household. 

Yet, strange to say, prominently as these mysteries stand out in 
everything that relates to ancient Egypt, no one has hitherto thought of 
collating the secret of the monument with the secret of the doctrine 
contained in the mysterious books of Thoth, to whom the origin of 
Egyptian wisdom was attributed.* Such an omission is the more 
singular because indications are not wanting on either side to hint at 
the connection. That Khemmis, or Khufu, should have adopted the 
pyramidal form in the hieroglyph of his name is not surprising, as he is 
probably the monarch by whose orders the building was erected. But it 
is well worthy of attention that the same form should enter into the 
hieroglyph of the star Sothis, or Sirius, the determinator of the great 





*M. Maspero courteously informs me that the same idea has occupied himself, but that he 
has not published. 
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Egyptian cycle. And in a papyrus of somewhat late date, but not 
wanting in authority, Isis is called the Queen of the Pyramid. On the 
other hand, the Ritual of ancient Egypt is full of allusions which become 
vocal only when applied to the Grand Pyramid. Such are the festivals 
of the “ Northern Passage,” of the “Southern Passage,” that of the 
“ Hidden Lintel,” that of “ Osiris who dwells in the Roofed House,” and 
in the “ Pool of the Great House.” So in the Kalendar of Esne we 
read of the “ Festival of the Socket,” and again of the “ Opening of the 
Doors,” which is closely connected in the Ritual with the orientation. 
Nay, the very titles employed, whether in the written or the masonic 
record, point directly, though secretly, to each other. Where else, if not in 
those chambers so jealously concealed, shall we look for the “ Hidden 
Places,” the master of which is claimed for its own master by the Book of 
the Dead? That secresy which is enforced by the one is strictly enjoined 
by the other. “This book,” says the first chapter of the Ritual, “is the 
Greatest of Mysteries. Do not let the eye of anyone see it : that were 
abomination.” Again, hundreds of years before the date of the prin- 
cipal papyrus containing the Book of the Dead,as early as the twelfth 
dynasty, the inscription on the coffin of Amamu, buried in the sacred 
city of Abydos, makes a similar allusion: “Thou hast not gone dying. 
Thou hast gone living to Osiris. Now thou hast found the words of 
order, the mystery of the secret places.” What a sudden significance, 
then, attaches to the title “Ta Khut,” the Light, whereby the Grand 
Pyramid, that monument of flame, was known to the Pharaohs, when, 
turning to the sacred papyri, we find the opening chapter to be the 
Per-m-Hru, or Way of Illumination. For the doctrine contained in 
those mystic writings is acknowledged to be nothing else than an 
account of the path pursued by the departed after the dissolution which 
takes place at death. But that path passes through seven stages: the 
renewal of the “inner man” (or Ka), the new birth of the soul, the 
regeneration of the new man by union with the soul reborn, the ordeal 
or sanctification of the regenerate, the justification of the sanctified, the 
illumination of the justified, and the consummation of the illuminate in 
the House of Light. And for each of these stages we shall find a corre- 
sponding chamber in one of the “seven halls in the House of Osiris,’ 
illustrated by features recognisable from the Ritual, in that doubly 
hidden portion of the structure which for thousands of years preserved 
the secret of its own existence. 

In the double symbology of Pyramid and Ritual lie both the chief 
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difficulty of decipherment and the strongest evidence of their corre- 
spondence. For as it was the characteristic of the Deity of Egypt 
to be a Hidden God, so it was essential that the symbols relating to 
him and to the connection of man with him should not betray these 
deepest mysteries to the postulant on initiation, but should reserve 
their more secret meaning for the adept after full probation. Here, 
then, was the problem which lay before the first “ Master of the Secret,” 
the originator of “the wisdom of the Egyptians”: to express, but in 
expressing to conceal—to veil, but with a veil of light, the mysteries 
of the Deity; and to choose such symbols as would convey, without 
betraying, their living energy, their illuminative power, and, above 
all, their illimitable endurance. No ordinary image, it is clear, no 
mineral, no plant, no animal, no man, could suffice for an expression 
such as this. Only the orbs of heaven, obeying in their lustrous course 
the laws that know no change, could fulfil the required conditions. 
Alike in the pictured and the masonic record, the path of the Just is 
pourtrayed in characters of light,and his progress in the language of 
celestial motion ; or, at least, that language gives meaning to both. 

A remarkable instance is that of the Orbit, involving the relation 
between the rotation of the earth on its axis and its revolution around 
the sun, on which rested the whole kalendar of Egypt. Amongst the 
people of that country, as among ourselves, existed, as Dr. Brugsch has 
shown, the quadrennial cycle of Leap Year; but the divisions of the 
annual course were arranged ona far more scientific plan than the patch- 
work of our own system. Each year was considered to contain a regular 
orbit of thirty-six decades of days, divided either into twelve equal 
periods, or months, each consisting of three decades, or into three equal 
periods, or seasons, each made up of tweive decades. At the conclusion 
of the Orbit in each year was an interval of divine rejoicing, consisting of 
five distinctive festivals, each the birthday of a great deity ; and every 
fourth year was celebrated the yet greater festival, or jubilee, of comple- 
tion. Hence in the Ritual we have an entire “ Book,” containing several 
chapters, entitled the “Book of the Orbit,” and “The Passage of the Sun.” 
And in the Grand Pyramid we find all these features of the Orbit, 
together with many other phenomena of the realms of light, masonified 
in the magnificent and unique inner Chamber of Ascent. 

Similarly, another great astronomical conception—viz., the Horizon— 
runs not only through the Book of the Dead, but through all the funereal 
imagery of the country, as in the Saz-an-Sinsin, or Book of the Migration 
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of the Soul, the inscription of Khu-en-Aten already quoted, and that of 
Queen Anchnes-ra-neferab.* What horizon, then, is that to which such 
mystery attaches? It cannot be that of Memphis, or of any specific 
locality, for the horizon of the sacred writings is common to the Rituals 
of North and South, and there is but one circle which can be equally 
general—that is,the circle passing through the celestial poles, the horizon 
of the point in the sky which is occupied by the sun at the vernal 
equinox, and which was held by the Egyptians to be the apex of the 
universal heavens. That horizon to a dweller on our globe, or approxi- 
mately on any member of our system, forms, as it were, the floor of the 
celestial dome. From the midst of it on the day oi equinox rises the 
sun right upwards in the sky as he divides the purple arch of the firma- 
ment by the royal arch of light, and from out of it the whole hosts of 
stars, from pole to pole, in serried array, follow him through the silent 
night, completing their numbers just in time to herald his return from 
the same horizon. “The road is of fire,” says the Ritual; “ they whirl in 
fire behind him.” Now, this horizon seems strikingly indicated by the 
Entrance Passage of the Grand Pyramid, which, as is well known, 
points a little more than 3deg. from the North Pole. For accepting as 
most probable the date of foundation given by Dr. Brugsch (viz., the 
year B.C. 3700), we find that about two hundred and sixty years later (B.C. 
3440) the Pole-star Alpha Draconis occupied, as Professor Smyth has 
pointed out,+ just that position, so that it would shine right down the 
passage. And thus the disciples of the Master of the Secret, who in 
successive generations must have watched for two hundred years the 
approach of the star, would receive in its final co-ordination the most 
convincing proof of the truth of those astronomical relations wherein 
their mystical religion was embodied. Hence, when we read in the 
Ritual of “The Good Paddle of the North, the Opener of the Disc,” 
we recall at once the narrow paddle-shaped passage, widened at the 
entrance towards the north, which opens the sacred interior to the outer 
universe, the “long, long tube” which sweeps through space, pointing 
perennially to the position occupied by each successive star which for 
a brief period of centuries keeps watch before the Pole. 





* Translated by Mr. Budge. 

+ Dr. Brugsch pays a just tribute to the valuable information given by Professor Smyth, 
notwithstanding the mistaken character of his views. | The date here quoted is an instance in 
point. For the Professor honestly records it as astronomically true, although rejecting it (in 
favour of a later one) as absolutely fatal to his own theories. 
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Opening now the Book of the Dead—as the Ritual is not very 
happily called by modern writers—we commence the dirge which 
followed the process of embalming, that sacred process whereby the 
corruptible literally put on incorruption before the mortal could enter 
on the “ manifestation to light” (Chap.I.). Book in hand, let us ascend 
the western side of the northern face, as the mourners ascended the 
western slope in the sacred cemetery among the hills of Thebes. Then, 
reciting chapter by chapter as we mount course by course, we approach 
at the fifteenth step a gateway two courses yet above us, just as the 
Departed in the fifteenth chapter approaches the “ Gate of the Gateway,” 
and invokes “Haroeris, the great guide of the world, the guide of the 
souls in their secret place, the light dwelling in the horizons.” From 
this point the first veil of secresy begins. For so effectually was 
the opening concealed from uninstructed eyes in ancient times by a 
revolving stone that the position, once lost, was impossible to recover ; 
and for many hundred years after the fall of the Roman power the 
building remained impenetrable, until Caliph Al Mamoon, in the ninth 
century of our era, forced an opening at random through the solid 
masonry, and hit upon the Entrance Passage. Entering by the low gate- 
way we have before us the passage of the equinox already described, 
which while descending southwards into the depths of darkness points 
northwards to the Pole-star. As we cross the gate on the seventeenth 
course, we recognise the point where, in the seventeenth chapter, the 
Deceased is said to “cross the door of earth” and exclaim, “I go from 
the gate of the hill, that is the gate of the North.” And in the ascent 
we have made we recognise also “the ladder of the earth,” of which a 
much older papyrus makes mention. From that gate we enter the 
descending passage of the horizon, the first “Hall in the House of 
Osiris,” the beginning of the journey in union with that divine guide 
whose aid alone can enable the deceased to overcome the unseen foes 
awaiting him in the Secret Places, and to bear the intolerable splendour 
of the under-world. In that Hall takes place the reconstruction (XXI.)* 
of every member of the deceased in some divine form, his preservation 
(XXVIL.), his protection (XLII.), and his sustentation with heavenly 
food (LII.). 

Bidding farewell to the light of common day, and treading with the 
Departed the Entrance Passage, we arrive after a long descent at an 





* The Roman numerals enclosed in brackets refer throughout to the chapters in the Book of 
the Dead. 
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aperture in the western wall, and passing through the opening thus dis- 
closed, mount gently into a kind of grotto, at the bottom of the Well, a 
square perpendicular shaft with footholes cut in the precipitous sides ; 
from the top of which a level passage runs to the Queen’s Chamber,* 
that is, the “ Birthplace of Osiris” mentioned in the Ritual, the Chamber 
of his mother, the Queen of the Pyramid. Returning from the bottom 
of the Well to the Entrance Passage, and pursuing our course still 
further downwards, we come, after a short level continuation beyond 
the bottom of the slope, to a subterranean chamber or abyss. This 
Infernum is hewn out of the solid rock and roofed over with massive 
stones ; but the floor is inaccessible, being covered with huge blocks of 
varying height resembling a pool of petrified flame, and a small passage 
opening beyond leads to nothing. 

Precisely similar is the progress of the Departed, described in this 
portion of the Ritual. While the inner man (or “ Ka”) is renovated in 
the First Hall of Osiris, the soul new-born, “the mystery made by the 
gods” being accomplished (LXIV:), comes forth from the Second Hall, 
the Chamber of Isis, where Osiris was born. Then passing the gate of 
Anruhf at the head, or northern opening, of the Well, as the gate of 
Rusta is the southern or lower opening—“the name of the southern 
gate is Rusta,” says the Ritual, “the name of the northern gate is 
Anruhf”—the soul descends the ladder of the sepulchral shaft, as may 
be seen in the Papyrus of Ani, into the grotto or Chamber of the Waters 
at the bottom of the well, the Third Hall in the House of Osiris. In 
the depths of that Well of Life, wherein, as the Saz-an-Sznsin tells us, 
approach is made to Osiris, takes place the Regeneration of the Renewed 
Man (or Ka) by reunion with the new-born soul amid the living waters. 
‘I give the waters of life to every mummy,” says the goddess Nout, 
who presides over the waters, in the inscription on the vase of Osur-Ur 
(given in Records of the Past), “to reunite it with the soul, that it 
may henceforth be separated from it no. more for ever. The Resident of 
the West has established thy person amid the sages of the divine Lower 
Region ”—it will be observed that both the Western position and the 
Lower Region accord with the position in the Pyramid ;—“he giveth 
stability to thy body, and causeth thy soul not to distance itself from 
thee. He evoketh the remembrance of thy person, and saveth thy body 





* The only authority at present for the title of Queen’s Chamber is that of the Arabs ; but 
it is far from improbable that they obtained it from tradition, and it accords with the papyrus 
mentioned above. 
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entirely and for ever.” Here, too, the sacred bark, each portion a living 
spirit endowed with a mystic name, awaits the Departed, now the 
Initiate ; that saving bark whereby he is to pass the deep waters of 
death, and to approach securely the Fourth Hall in the House of Osiris, 
the subterranean abyss, or Place of Ordeal, whence they who cannot 
endure the fire pass away to nothingness. And from that same well 
also where he regains his living soul he catches through the opening 
above his first glimpse of the “Celestial Nile” (CX.), the river of life 
which rises beneath the throne of the Creator, Tum, that river on the 
waters of which the Immortals move for evermore. 

Resuming our exploration of the edifice, and turning back from the 
Infernum, as the deceased turns back from Hades (CXIX.), we remount 
the Passage of the Horizon, until we come to a granite gate, or 
portcullis, built in the roof. This great gate, which originally was 
totally hidden by masonry, and was only discovered by the falling of a 
stone when Al Mamoon was forcing his entrance into the Pyramid, 
stands at the threshold of the Secret Places. Not only was the whole 
gate carefully hidden, but the lower portion of the passage within was 
blocked inside with enormous stones, still unremoved, and perhaps 
irremovable. So that even now the Lintel is still hidden, and admission 
is only effected through a hole forced by violence in the wall of the 
passage above the blocks within. With the obstruction of the doorway 
the experience of the deceased precisely corresponds. “I have come, 
says he, later on, “through the Hidden Lintel; I have come like 
the sun, through the Gate of the Festival.” And, after a litany to the 
celestial intelligences who keep account of the moral actions of man- 
kind, he approaches the difficult portal, and beseeches admission to 
the Double Hall of Truth, the Chambers of Confession and of Illumina- 
tion, the Fifth and Sixth Halls in the House of Osiris. Here, as in 
the material building, so also in the Ritual, resistance is offered at 
every step to the further advance of the Initiated (CXXV.). “I will 
not let thee go over me,” says the sill, “unless you tell me my name.” 
“The weight in the right place is thy name,” is the profound reply 
of the Initiate. For, as the raising of the portcullis depends upon 
the true adjustment of the weight, so also is Justice the virtue without 
which the upward path remains for ever closed. Creeping with difficulty 
through a small hole forced in the concealed passage above the blocks, 
we find ourselves in a low corridor about 12oft. long, inclined upwards 
(at an angle of a little more than 26deg. to the level of the Pyramid), 
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and corresponding to the First Hall of Truth. Then, stooping beneath 
the low gateway by which it is terminated (but not obstructed) at 
the top, “the Gate of the Festival,” already mentioned, we stand 
upon a kind of landing-place, from which the whole system of the 
interior passages opens out. On every side is the “crossing of the 
pure roads of life,” of which the coffin of Amamu speaks. On the 
western side is the mouth of the well, ‘the Gate of Anruhf,” leading 
down to the “roads of darkness.” Before us lie the Fields of Aahlu, 
the blessed country where the Justified executes the works which he is 
privileged to perform for Osiris. “I have digged in Anruhf,” he says 
later on ; “ I have drilled the holes”’—the holes, that is, for the good seed 
which shall bear fruit in the King’s Chamber, where the corn grows 
“seven cubits high,” the holes which we shall see are drilled in the 
ramps of the Southern Ascending Passage, but to which no signification 
has yet been attached. 

Beyond the fields the road leads direct to the Hall of New Birth, 
where the soul received her second life in the chamber of Isis, the 
mother of Osiris, the incarnate Deity dwelling in the House of 
Humanity. From the entrance, too, of the passage diverge the interior 
ladders spoken of on the ancient coffin of Amamu (the “ladder of the 
earth” having been already ascended outside the building). Sheer down- 
wards, “the ladder which has been made for Osiris” descends into the 
Well. Northwards the Passage of Justification slopes to the Hidden 
Lintel. And southwards, still upward, but with a very slightly different 
inclination, runs the Southern Ascending Passage, called by some writers 
the Grand Gallery, forming the upper portion of the Hall of Truth, the 
Chamber of the Orbit, or Sixth Hall in the House of Osiris. This 
remarkable structure consists of a corridor about 158ft. long and 2oft. 
high, built entirely on a slope, floor, walls, and roof, except a small por- 
tion at the southern or upper end. On either side of the sloping floor 
are twenty-eight ramps, each with a hole in it, the reference to which in 
the Ritual has been already noticed. And at the upper end the slope of 
the floor line is closed abruptly just above the Queen’s Chamber (or Hall 
of New Birth) by a block three feet high forming a dais, or throne of 
judgment. From hence the top of the block, or seat of the throne, runs level 
for about sixty-one inches ; the wall at the side of the seat thus formed 
being not quite vertical, but impending very slightly towards the slope. 
At the back of the throne the gallery is brought to a termination by the 
southern wall closing down within forty-two inches of the seat, and 
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leaving as an exit further south a narrow and grave-like tunnel. In the 
sloping roof of the gallery running upward from north to south, at a 
somewhat greater inclination than the floor, are thirty-six overlappings, 
corresponding to the number of decades in the orbit of the Egyptian 
year. And on the side wall of the dais (at the upper end of the gallery) 
are five cusps, one above another, marking the birthdays of the five 
deities which terminated the orbit, while the crowning Jubilee of the 
Leap Year is masonified in the throne to which the whole ascent leads 
up immediately above the Chamber of New Birth. Finally (though 
there are other correspondences of a similar character, upon which it 
would be too long to enter), along the sloping walls are seven overlap- 
pings, one above another, arching over to the summit, and in the position 
corresponding to that occupied by our own globe among the planets runs 
a deep groove, or orbit, along its entire length. Thus we are confronted 
with a startling connection between the “Orbit” or “ Passage of the 
Sun,” which plays so prominent a part in the Ritual, and the “Chamber of 
the Seven Rayed,” mentioned in the same sacred writings ; the Chamber, 
that is, of the “seven great spirits in the service of their Lord, the 
Creator, who,” the same books tell us, “ protect the coffin of Osiris,’—the 
Hall of the Orbit crowned by the seven-fold radiance of supreme Intelli- 
gences who overarch the splendour of creation. 

A burst of triumph greets the adept as, mounting the Ascent of 
Justification, he accomplishes the Passage of the Sun (CXXVI.) and 
approaches the Chamber of the Orbit, the Hall of Illumination. “The 
deceased,” we read (CX XVII.), “passes through the Gate of the Gate- 
way. Prepare ye his hall when he comes. Justify his words against the 
accusers. There is given to him the food of the gods of the Gate. 
There has been made for him the crown which belongs to him as the 
dweller in the Secret Place.” In another place the Justified himself 
exclaims, “I have opened the gate of Heaven and earth” (at the junction 
of the Passages of Orbit and of Equinox). “The soul of Osiris rests 
there, I cross through the halls. No defect or evil is found in me.” 
And once more the deceased prays that he may pass this hall. “ Place 
me before thee, O Lord of Eternity. Hail, dweller of the West, good 
Being, Lord of Abydos. Let me pass the roads of darkness; let me 
follow thy servants in the gate.” 

A similar note of exultation marks the passage in the Saz-an-Sinsin 
where we read of the great Tribunal and the House of Light. “Thou 
comest into the House of God with much purity,” exclaim the mourners, 
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addressing the Departed. “ The gods have abundantly purified thee in the 
great tribunal. Thou art not shut out of Heaven: thy body is renewed 
in the presence of Osiris. Thou hast not been shut out from the house 
of Glory. Thou seest the path of beauty, completing every transfor- 
mation which thou desirest.” And the ancient coffin of Amamu bore 
on the outside this inscription, full of desire and hope, “ An act of 
homage to Anup, who passes the deceased over the distant paths, the 
fairest of the Karneter—” that is, the land of the holy dead. ‘“ Thine 
eyes,” say our own sacred writings, “shall see the King in his beauty ; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off.” 

Shortly beyond-the Hall of the Orbit the structure changes its 
material to granite, forming as it were a house of itself within the 
Pyramid—the House of Light within the House of Osiris, entered by the 
grave-like passage behind the throne. This is the House of Glory 
described on the coffin so often quoted, the house to which the 
illuminated soul approaches after passing the tribunal of Osiris. Here 
is the “ gate of the pure spirits,” which they alone can enter who are 
washed in the waters of Life, and radiant with the splendours of the 
Orbit. And here apparently takes place the solemn address described 
in the Saz-an-Sinsin of the gods in the House of Osiris (called in the 
Ritual the gods of the Horizon), followed by the response of the gods 
in the House of Glory. And straight’on the Illuminate.passes through 
the low channel, first into the beautiful ante-chamber or “ Place of 
Preparation,” and then onward by the same low passage—each portion 
of which has a distinctive festival enumerated in the Book of the Dead—to 
the goal of his migration, the Seventh Hall in the House of Osiris, with 
its four portcullises and its open sarcophagus. ‘‘ Awake, awake, Osiris,” 
so sing the mourners to the beloved Departed, now glorious in the House 
of Light, and united indissolubly with the divine Being, “awake ; see 
what thy son Horus hath done for thee. See what thy father Seb hath 
done for thee. Raised is the Osiris.” Again, in the final chapter of 
the Ritual (that of the Orientation) allusion is made both to the 
portcullises and to the sarcophagus or ‘coffer. “I have opened the 
doors,” says the Osiris-soul, “I have opened the doors. . . . Wellis 
the Great One who is in the Coffer. For all the dead shall have passages 
made to him through their embalming.” “ Now he is a god,” the same 
chapter continues, “ His place is protected from the millions of fires. 
O Ammon-Ammon, the Ammon who art in Heaven. Give thy face 
to the body of thy son. Make him well in Hades. It is finished.” 


282 
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Thus ends the strange and solemn dirge of ancient Egypt, preserving 
to the last its correspondence with that primzval building wherein the 
granite Trinity concealed within its height keeps watch over the “ Abode 
of Flame” far in the subterranean depth below. Once perceived, the 
intimate connection between the secret doctrine of Egypt’s most venerated 
books and the secret significance of Egypt’s most venerable monument 
seems impossible to dissever. The path of Illumination which is conveyed 
by description in the Ritual is described masonically in the Grand 
Pyramid; and each form illustrates and interpenetrates the other. As 
we peruse the dark utterances and recognise the mystic allusions of the 
Book, we seem to stand amid the profound darkness enwrapping the 
whole interior of the building. All around are assembled the spirits 
and the Powers that make the mystery of the unseen world: the 
“Secret Faces at the Gate,” the “gods of the Horizon and of the 
Orbit.” And dimly before our eyes, age after age, the sacred proces- 
sion of the Egyptian dead moves silently along, as they pass through 


the “Gate of the Hill” to the tribunal of Osiris. In vain do we 


attempt to trace their footsteps till we enter with them into the Hidden 
Places, and penetrate the secret of the House of Light. But no 


sooner do we approach the passages and tread the chambers of the 
mysterious Pyramid than the teaching of the Sacred Books seems lit 
up as with a tongue of flame. The luminous veil itself melts slowly 
away, disclosing the Path of Illumination and the splendours of the 
Orbit; the celestial Powers and Intelligences shine forth from 
beneath their enshrouding symbols; the spirits of the Just grow 
lustrous with the rays that proceed from the Tribunal. And a glory 
which is not of earth reveals in its divine unity the full mystery of the 
Hidden Places, the House of New Birth, the Well of Life, the Lintel 
of Justice, the Hall of Truth, the Orbit of Illumination, the Throne 
of Judgment, and the Orient Chamber of the Open Tomb. 


W. MARSHAM ADAMS. 





LIBERALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM: A WARNING. 


Ww the Reform Bill of 1885, so far, at least, as Great Britain is 

concerned, the era of political agitation may be said to have 
ended and the popular mind to have been directed into the compara- 
tively untrodden paths of social reform. 

Some years ago, shortly after the Reform Act of 1867, an interesting 
series of articles appeared in one of the English reviews under the title 
of “The Warnings of Cassandra.” In them the author predicted that 
the concession of predominant political power to the working classes 
would lead to the demand for reforms of a Socialistic character in the 
interests of that class, and that in the race for political power the leaders 
of both parties would sacrifice the principles of political economy and 
the permanent welfare of the State to the alluring and demoralising 
policy of panem et circenses. 

It is, indeed, by no means remarkable that the industrial and agri- 
cultural classes should employ their political power for the advancement 
of their material interests. As was happily said by M. Laveleye,“ Equality 
of political rights leads inevitably to the demand for equality of condi- 
tions,” and “ Equality of rights is proclaimed whilst inequality of facts 
still remains.” 

One significant feature is to be observed in the fact that the present 
movement for social reform springs from above rather than below. The cry 
for an eight hours bill, for further factory legislation, for improvement of 
sanitation, for the increase of allotments and small holdings, for the re- 
adjustment of the incidence of taxation, for old age pensions, is less the 
spontaneous demand of the working classes than the tactical inducement 
of the political strategist. Thus much must, however, be conceded—and 
the constant strikes of both organised and unorganised labour are in. 
evidence—that the labouring classes are rapidly becoming impressed with 
the conviction that they do not receive that share of the value of the 
product oftheir labour to which they conceive themselves entitled, and 
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that the time has arrived when, to use the somewhat crude phrase of Mr. 
Chamberlain, they propose “the exaction of ransom” from the landlord 
and the capitalist. 

It is a curious fact that of the two parties the Liberal was the more 
tardy in taking up questions of social reform. Great organic changes 
in the body politic, Home Rule for Ireland, disestablishment of the 
Welsh and Scotch Churches, the readjustment and amplification of 
electoral machinery, reform of the Upper Chamber—these were the 
cardinal features of its legislative programme, and those great social 
problems which now menacingly confront us were all but absolutely 
ignored. It is to the Tory initiative that we owe the keen solicitude 
now manifested by our party leaders and managers for the artisan and 
the labourer. The Tories joyfully availed themselves of social reform 
as a set-off against Home Rule, and while Liberal platforms were 
eloquent with the “wrongs of Ireland” the wrongs of England exer- 
cised a not less potent spell over Tory.orators. 

While it is beyond question that social reforms will among the 
people of Great Britain “hold the field” against purely political reforms, 
it is equally obvious that their progress will prove disappointingly slow 
to the “Fabian” philosopher and the young men and old men who 
“dream dreams” at Spring-gardens. Although both parties in the 
State are absolutely dependent upon the working-class vote, and the 
days of setting off the middle-class against the working-class are at an 
end, yet the control and direction of democracy is with the upper and 
middle-class. The working man has not yet invaded the field of 
Parliamentary leadership. Indeed, so far as labour representatives are 
concerned, with the exception of Mr. Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie, they 
have not hitherto got beyond the stage of trade union delegation. So 
long, indeed, as Parliamentary initiative is with the upper and middle 
classes—and there is no reason to anticipate a speedy change in this 
respect—so long will progress in social reforms be comparatively 
gradual. Yet, though this progress will be slow, it will be certain in its 
operation. Trade unions are ceasing to work as disintegrated units, and 
are learning the value of consolidation for the protection of the common 
interests of labour. Again, the application of the powers of organised 
labour to objects other than ordinary trade interests is zealously taught 
and eagerly learnt, and the present order of labour representative, who 
protects the narrow and sectional interests of particular trades, is likely 
to find its successors in those who believe that the wider field of 
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Parliamentary action is to be preferred to isolated trade combinations 
for the uplifting of labour to a higher standard of material prosperity. 
It is the purpose of this article to discuss the attitude of the Liberal 
party in relation to Social Reforms, but before doing so it may be well 
‘to consider the nature and tendency of the Socialistic movement in 
England. Scientific Socialism has not hitherto made any appreciable 
progress among the English working class, nor is there any indication 
that it will doso ; its votaries are almost exclusively to be found among 
the French and German settlers in London and our large towns, and in 
a knot of middle-class men of easy circumstances and enthusiastic 
temperament. There has never been on their part any serious attempt 
to formulate for legislative purposes a scheme by which their conception 
of a perfect social state may be wholly or partially realised. True 
Socialism—as they for the most part frankly admit—has not progressed, 
nor will progress for many a long day, beyond the stage of “ negative 
criticism,” The English working man has neither the patience nor the 
ideality to work out the problem ‘how “ private and competing capital ” is 
to be transformed into a “united and collective capital”; but on the other 
hand he is keenlyalive to every reform which may work improvement in his 
social condition, he readily appreciates fiscal changes which may lessen 
his burden of taxation or cheapen the cost of commodities, he extends 
his approval to schemes which may secure better remuneration for his 
labour or may add to his sum of material comfort. But he is far too 
practical to be content with an attitude of “negative criticism,’ or 
to postpone immediate benefits to the distant realisation of ideals. 
Possibly Mr. John Burns may be regarded as a fairly representative 
type of the English Socialist, but between his Socialism and that of 
Karl Marx or Lassalle there is absolutely nothing in common. Their 
“Socialism is a system of social polity involving a complete reorganisation 
of existing economical conditions; the Socialism of his school leaves 
those economical conditions substantially unchanged, but by State 
intervention would regulate and modify their incidents and effects. 
In other words, English Socialism, or—as it may more properly be 
‘termed—Social Reform, is merely an expansion of the application of 
a principle fully established and by statesmen of both political parties 
recognised and accepted—namely, the occasional extension of legislative 
and administrative aid by the State to classes of individuals who may 
be at a permanent disadvantage in their contractual relations. The 
idea of Socialism in this modified form is widely diffused among the 
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masses ; they have conceptions, crude and almost inarticulate, that it is 
within the power and is the duty of the State to protect the honest and 
industrious against poverty and to secure decent competence for old age 
or sickness. They pass their working lives in a weary struggle against 
the aggressions of competing or inflated capital upon their wages, and 
when the struggle is past there is no small proportion of them to whom 
the workhouse ‘is the ante-chamber to eternity. They have learnt to 
recognise the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s epigrammatic phrase in Modern 
Painters, “Government and co-operation are in all things the laws of 
life, anarchy and competition the laws of death.” 

In 1885 the Liberal party were returned to power by a splendid 
majority. That majority was secured by dazzling promises of ‘social 
reforms. Mr. Chamberlain, then the young lion of militant Radicalism 
quantum mutatus ab illo !—in his preface to “ The Radical Programme,” 
the electioneering manifesto of the Liberal party, stated that “new 
conceptions of public duty, new developments of social enterprise, new 
estimates of the natural obligations of the members of the community 
to one another, have come into view and demand consideration.” These 
“new developments,” as foreshadowed in the “ Programme,” transcended 
the hopes of the most visionary social reformer. 

The country responded to the appeal with alacrity, the most demo- 
cratic Parliament that ever sat at Westminster was returned, and, for 
the first time in the history of the House of Commons, a compact, 
though small, body of labour representatives was elected. 

Home Rule blasted the hopes of the Social Reformer. With the 
defection of Mr. Chamberlain, the Radicals were unable to withstand the 
electoral effect of the wholesale exodus of the Whig section of their 
party. But after nearly seven years’ “wandering in the wilderness ” 
they again rallied to the appeal of the “ Newcastle Programme,” 
although they generously conceded that Home Rule should precede 
all other legislation. 

It must not be supposed that the ‘‘ Newcastle Programme” kindled 
the enthusiasm or was calculated in its fulfilment to satisfy the aspirations 
of the people. It failed to deal with many questions of which social 
reformers demand solution, and where it was not silent it was vague 
and timorous ; but they regarded it as a declaration that the Liberal 
party were prepared to set forth on the path of social progress. 

The plain, simple question the Liberal party have to answer is this: 
Do they mean to follow in the old lines of laissez-faire—laissez-aller, or 
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to recognise, and endeavour to carry into effect, that the working classes. 
are henceforth to be the administrators of the wealth they produce? 

There are portentous indications that the Liberal party under its. 
present leaders is not prepared to respond to this half articulate demand 
of labour. True it is, the constitution of the Liberal party has vastly 
changed; its exponents and directors have ceased to be the country 
gentleman and the Whig noble, but are to be found in the ranks of the 
journalist, the /¢térateur, the successful lawyer, and the college tutor. 
A Grey, a Granville, a Palmerston pass away to be succeeded by a 
John Morley, a Henry Fowler, a Professor Bryce. But it is not in the 
Liberal party alone that this change has been wrought: in a less but in, 
a marked degree the character and fersonnel of the Conservative party 
have been transformed, and the old type of Conservative leader is 
giving place to the newest creation of Tory democracy. Hence the 
Liberal party have no monopoly of social reforms, and may find when 
too late that the Conservative party will rush in where they have feared 
to tread. . 

There are indications, I repeat, that the Liberal party is not prepared 
to proceed with the solution of those social problems which are agitating 
the minds of the people, characteristics of which from time to time 
sporadically display themselves in the form of a dockers’ war against 
“casual labour” and a miners’ strike for a “living wage.” Already 
the narrow patriotism of a powerful section of Scotch Radicals insists— 
to the manifest discomfiture of the Liberal cause in Scotland—that 
Disestablishment of the Scotch Church shall form the first article in 
the Parliamentary programme after Home Rule. Nor will Wales be 
content if social reforms take precedence over similar treatment of the 
Welsh Church. To these measures the Government has promised an 
early place in its programme; and when one considers the large demands 
upon the time of Parliament that will be made by Irish legislation it is 
hopeless to anticipate that social reforms can receive serious considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government within any measurable limit of 
time. 

But, apart from the engagements into which the Liberal leaders have 
entered, the prospects of social reforms are not encouraging. With 
the possible exception of one or two minor members of the Cabinet, the 
Liberal leaders are imbued with the traditions and training of the Man- 
chester school ; the great capitalists of the country are powerfully 
represented in the Liberal party and exercise a dominating influence: 
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over its policy ; the labour representatives have not yet organised them- 
selves into a distinctive party, and recognise no leader and formulate no 
policy. As the Irish agrarian struggle before the’ advent of Charles 
Parnell was fought out on the hillsides of Ireland, so the English labour 
conflict between employer and employed is waged with the remorseless 
-engines of strikes and lock-outs; and yet, while Parliament is contem- 
_plating with self-satisfied complacency the institution of new Parlia- 
ments and the disestablishment of Churches, above the clamour of racial 
jealousy and sectarian pride there is rising the voice of industrial 
England, demanding that “equality of social conditions” which is the 
legitimate sequel to “ equality of political rights.” 

It is the duty of the Liberal party to respond to that appeal, none 
the less real, none the less formidable,\because it is unformulated -and 
-hardly articulate. 

The Liberal party are prone to vaunt themselves on their historical 
position as friends of democracy. They have nearly outlived the 
benefits of that tradition. It lingers among the sturdy miners of the 
north, and in a less degree among the mill hands of Yorkshire, but 
elsewhere the constituencies measure the claims of political parties 
-by the contemporary character of their political programme. London 
was partially quickened into political sympathy with Liberalism 
by the aggressive Socialism of the County Council, and though 
little practical legislation has been accomplished, the sentiment is not 
extinguished. But unless the Liberal party are prepared to diligently 
proceed with social reforms, the Conservative party will make still 
further progress with the constituencies. Unlike the Liberals, they are 
not under any responsibility in respect of organic political changes. 
Prior to the Reform Act of 1885, the Liberal party represented the cause 
of political equality, or democracy, as opposed to the Conservative party, 
the defenders of political inequality, or aristocracy; the Conservative 
party would appeal to the cupidity and timidity of the middle-class 
electorate against popular reforms, while the Liberals would rely upon 
‘the support of that section of the working class that was already enfran- 
chised, and such of the middle class as did not fear democracy. But 
that state of things is at an end. The working class are the political 
~masters of this country. The Conservative party can no longer play off 
the middle and upper against the working class, They must possess— 
vor, at least, affect to possess—as much confidence in them and solicitude 
for their interests as their historical antagonists. Their very existence 
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as a party in the State consists in their conciliating a sufficient propor- 
tion of the working class to secure them a prospect of success at the 
polls. They must bid farewell to political power if they are to continue 
the servants of the interests of land, capital, and privilege. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was the first Conservative statesman to give practical effect to 
this great historical fact—the change from the old order to the new 
He recognised that the mere vague professions of Parliamentary orators 
were not sufficient to secure the success of his party. He declared that 
the electorate would look to practical proof being afforded that the 
Conservative party would adapt their legislative and administrative 
actions to the requirements and aspirations of the people. It is true 
that at the outset his monitions were contemptuously disregarded and 
his attempts to put them into force incontinently crushed, but his vindi- 
cation has been absolute, and the policy he advocated is now the pro- 
pagandist creed of official Conservatism. Nay, more; while the 
Conservative party as at present constituted is in no small degree the 
natural protector of wealth and -privilege, we are not without signs that 
its personnel in Parliament is undergoing a significant change. Time 
was, and not very long ago, when, apart from a handful of political 
protegés, Conservative members were almost exclusively recruited from 
county magnates and opulent traders. All that is in process of change. 
The caucus system has struck its roots deep in the electoral organisation 
of both parties. Thus we find that the Conservatives have learnt that 
the sentiments of their party leaders in individual constituencies must 
be subordinated to the standard of party policy that-obtains with 
official Conservatism, and the faithful party hack who waits in the ante- 
room of the Conservative “ managers” is preferred to the sturdy squire 
or self-opinionated manufacturer. 

To enter upon an examination of the character of those social reforms 
which are destined to evoke the generous emulation of the two parties 
is beyond the possible scope of the present article. When one con- 
templates the issues that are involved in the vast field of economic 
change upon which legislative activity will be invited to enter, one can 
appreciate how distant will be the realisation of even a modest pro- 
portion of the remedial legislation which forms the copious material for 
party declamation. 


L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 





THE DECAY OF BEAUTY, 


HE increase of beauty among us is a favourite theme in ladies’ 
fy journals. Doubtless the writers are convinced and the readers 
find it pleasant to be assured that their sex grows lovelier and lovelier, 
Neither one nor the other commonly can claim to judge by experience 


Ladies’ journalism is a thing of this generation. Only veterans who keep" 
green the memories of their youth are qualified to compare the woman 
of that time with those they see around them. Statistics cannot be 
cited on this question, nor any sort of formal evidence. But those who 
have the sad privilege of looking back over many years recall some 
facts that bear upon it. They knew a time when pretty girls were 


expected with assurance at a country house, and “ belle of the ball ” was 
a title disputed by half a dozen eager factions ; when youths who would 
not dance were too few to be regarded, unless satirically. These con- 
ditions are so far changed that the whole system of ball-giving is 
threatened with collapse. Most significant of all their recollections, 
perhaps, is the abundance of pretty servant maids formerly, of rustic 
comeliness, at fair, and wake, and statute. Phyllis may be neater 
now—at least she is much finer; but her good looks have almost 
vanished. One must have a large visiting acquaintance to recognise 
half a dozen parlour-maids that would have caught the eye then. Bank 
holidays give an opportunity for judging of this matter. Those 
who are not used to think that beauty is decaying among us should attend 
- one of the places where young women congregate by tens of thousands on 
Bank Holiday. If thoughtful observation there do not convince them 
that the national type is degenerating, they must needs credit that the 
loveliness of English girls was always a myth. 

The causes of such a disastrous revolution must be well worth 
inquiry. Plato may have been ‘inexact if his words be understood in 
their common meaning. There is no evidence that beauty of feature 
must result by a logical sequence from perfect health of body. But 
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the converse is indisputable—from ill-health or imperfection of body 
irregularities and distortion of figure docertainly result. When circum- 
stances multiply a feeble stock, and no pains are taken to check that 
unnatural increase, the race so improvident must lose beauty. During 
ages beyond number the conditions of life tended to eliminate those 
feeble stocks, while ruthless customs sought out and extinguished the 
progeny which escaped. For generations now we have been con- 
suming the inheritance of beauty bequeathed to us by those ages. It 
begins to show the signs of exhaustion. That is the simple fact. 

I will not dwell on the most baneful of all influences working for 
degeneration, because it is admitted on every hand. Our careful efforts 
to outwit nature by securing the survival of the unfittest are claimed by 
good people as the special glory of the age. Most are aware of the 
evil consequences which must needs follow if the same course were 
pursued in dealing with animals. But they cannot bring themselves to 
credit that a beneficent providence will avenge the infraction of its laws 
when the motive is so pure and holy. Surely they will be suspended 
for such a blessed cause! So, the more utterly and hopelessly unable a 
child may be to fulfil the duties of man, the more eagerly we nurse 
any miserable spark of life within him. When skill and care have 
triumphed over the manifest design of fate, and the poor thing takes 
a semblance of manhood, neither law nor custom forbids it to multiply 
its kind. On the contrary, if the case be “ interesting,” philanthropic 
peers and personages will concern themselves with the wedding—as was 
seen not long ago when two deaf-mutes married, with deaf-mute brides- 
maids and groomsmen and acortége of like unfortunates, attended by 
their offspring, deaf-mutes everyone. The Press gravely wonders and 
laments when year by year the Registrar-General displays that 
this terrible infirmity is growing more common. But every news- 
paper in the land, perhaps, applauded that “ pretty and affecting 
ceremony.” 

But, kindly folk exclaim, would you deprive these unhappy fellow 
creatures, the halt and the blind, cripples and paralytic, of the one 
‘solace they can enjoy? I have not to answer. But if they be not 
deprived, the race must pay for the indulgence. 

Let us consider the means by which the ape-browed prognathous 
features of the savage were transformed step by step to symmetry. 
Whilst the struggle for life was waged sword in hand the most 
vigorous stocks secured the most attractive women and multiplied ; the 
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feebler perished. At a later stage, when this natural relief began to fail, 
man protected himself from the danger of degeneration. Is there any 
race of which the customs are known which did not practise infanticide ? 
With the Greeks, most humane as most beautiful of all, it was so well estab- 
lished that Plato himself accepted it as a thing of course. The exposure 
of children was authorised by law in every state of Greece, saving the: 
town of Thebes—an exception curious enough. And we know how 
generally the licence was used. In the most famous of Greek novels,. 
Daphnis and Chloe, both hero and heroine are such foundiings. So are 
the twin heroes of Dion Chrysostom’s Eudaean Tale. The Greeks were 
positively more brutal than the Romans in this matter, for a father was 
allowed to kill his baby outright if a girl. Grave authorities assert indeed 
that the slaughter of children was not prohibited in Rome till Christian 
times. But the passage in Tacitus which is commonly cited will bear 
just the other interpretation. “Good morals,” says he, “have greater 
influence over these savages (the Germans) than have good laws over 
civilised people.” Then infanticide was illegal in Rome! So Tertullian 
cries indignantly, “ You accuse Christians of murdering children—you 
who commit this crime every day in defiance of the laws! Are there 
any statutes which can be broken with such assured impunity, 
which you mock so openly before the eyes of all the world?” 
It was natural for unlearned Romans to suppose that a father 
might kill his new-born baby when he was certainly authorised 
to “execute” a son full grown. That this astounding right was: 
not even curtailed until the day of the Emperor Alexander is 
strong evidence, if such can be needed, that the satirists were 
not more careful in drawing their indictment against society than are 
certain preachers in our own day. Why,the Roman fathers described 
by Juvenal would have immolated their grown sons by the hecatomb ! 
Not till the time of Constantine however, incredible as it seems, was 
this right of paternal execution actually abolished, and the practice of it 
classed as murder. But his law dealt only with grown-up sons. It was 
not a capital offence for the parent to kill his new-born baby 
(though prohibited, doubtless, as has been said) until the time of 
Valentinian I. 

Leaving disputed points, it is certain that the laws forbidding 
infanticide carried no penalty, and that they were disregarded, We may 
trust Juvenal so far as the hint goes when he represents a childless 
wife haunting the muddy banks of the Velabrum after nightfall to pick 
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up an abandoned child which she may pass off as her own. There is’ 
other evidence enough. 

So much for the civilised races of antiquity. Of our own Teutonic 
forefathers we have an express statement. “It is an abomination 
with them,” says Tacitus, “to wish for a limited number of children, or to- 
kill any of them.” Weare always apt to welcome his complimentary asser- 
tions, reserving criticism for those which are not so agreeable. If the- 
Teutonic warrior accepted with pious content a baby deformed or 
feeble, who could not play his part in hunting for the subsistence of 
the family, nor in fighting for the honour of the tribe, his virtue was 
great indeed—too great, in fact, to endure. For when these peoples 
came within the light of history they show a sad falling off. Grimm 
contradicts Tacitus flat. Saxo Grammaticus reports an instance where 
the tribe assembled passed a law that the old people, as well as the 
children, should be slaughtered, because food was scarce. Kemble tells 
us that the invasion of Britain by Hengist followed such a massacre, as 
the legends averred: but he does. not name his authority. Anyhow, it 
became needful to repress infanticide by stringent laws after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Before the Scandinavians were converted, a 
father had the legal right to expose his child, though the Saga of’ 
Gunnlaugh tells us that “ it was considered very wicked.” Innumerable- 
are the instances recorded. The practice is referred to in grave docu- 
ments. “It was the custom,” tells that Saga quoted above, “while the 
country was still heathen, for those who had small means to ‘send out” 
their children”—ztburd is the technical term. So ingrained was the: 
usage that for an uncertain number of generations after Christianity was: 
enforced it was still regarded as legal, under conditions. “ Then all men 
became Christians,” says the Islengdinobok; “but as touching child 
exposure and the eating of horseflesh the old law was to stand.” In the: 
Frostathing Code and again in Gulathing we have a categorical statement. 
“ Every child which is born into this world shall be baptised, excepting 
only one which is so deformed that the mother cannot give it strength.” 
Such unfortunates “shall be carried to a beach and buried where neither 
man nor cattle go; that is the devil’s haunt.” Stranger to our tradi- 
tions is the admittance of children born with a caul among those con-- 
demned ; but the reason cited deserves notice—it was thought that they 
could not eat properly though they should grow up. Such poor wretches 
were marked with a cross, but not baptised, and “laid at the church 
door. The nearest kinsman shall stand by till the breath is out. It 
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shall be buried in the churchyard, and its soul shall be prayed for so far 
as may be.” 

Such were the precautions of old to secure the vigour and the beauty 
of the race, of which, be it noted, we still reap the benefit. The sickly, 
the crippled, those who could not eat with freedom, were weeded out 
from generation to generation. Ugliness is not named among the 
motives for infanticide, but human nature tells us that it would often 
turn the scale when a father hesitated. Furthermore, strong and healthy 
children were sacrificed if parents had not means to develop the promise 
of their babyhood. The process had been going on for ages. What 
remains of purity inour blood, of strength in our constitutions, of good 
looks, is due ‘to the ruthlessness of our forefathers in promoting the 
survival of the fittest. If their methods are not to be contemplated with- 
out horror, it is the more necessary to.find some inoffensive means for 
gaining the same end. 

But in the next stage of existence we begin to defy the very laws of 
Nature. In old time, children that passed the scrutiny at birth had 
many a long trial to go through. First they were swaddled. You shall 
hear good folks declaim against the stupidity of this practice, not only in 
the baby’s point of view, but in the. mother’s. Thoughtful persons are 
slow to believe that any custom of an unsophisticated race has no 
reasonable ground ; when they observe that it is or was universal their 
reluctance strengthens indefinitely. Swaddling enabled the mother or 
nurse to go about her work in the field whilst baby was hung up ina tree, 
exposed to north-east gales or summer zephyrs, in rain or sunshine as 
the gods willed, the long day through. And the winnowing process did 
not end here. When the swaddling bands were loosed, “Children go 
naked,” says Tacitus, “no matter what the condition of their parents ; 
the son of a chief is not brought up more delicately than the son of a 
slave.” We know that the Romans used the word “ naked” ina figurative 
sense. But it isnot tobe understood so here. “The dress of these people 
is a sagum alone, fastened with a brooch, or, wanting a brooch, with a 
pin”; the sagum was, literally, a blanket, more loosely and roughly woven. 
“The woman’s attire is the same, but they commonly add a linen smock, 
bordered with purple, sleeveless, which leaves bare a part of the bosom.” 
When adults were content with such clothing, assuredly the children 
would be stark naked. Ithas been asserted that the Irish are the most 
healthy race of Europe. If so, without hesitation we ascribe their 
‘vigour to the persistence with which they clung to the saffron mantle as 
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their only covering for many centuries, whilst all other people were clad 
from top to toe; and to the custom, not yet extinct, of going barefoot. 

No one suggests that children should go naked, nor even spend the 
whole day in the fields, as, we learn, was the custom of their ancestors. 
But there is no need to clothe them from head to foot, so that the air of 
Heaven shall never reach their flesh from the first birthday to the last. 
Sir Henry Thompson was roused some years ago to issue a warning 
against this practice, but he found no attention. When the elderly were 
young, children always went barelegged, and baby wore socks only out 
of doors. At this present time little boys and girls put on long stock- 
ings as soon as they can walk; when they leave the house, knitted 
drawers and gaiters are added. Never do you see a baby’s naked foot. 
If the day be threatening or gusty, the poor little things must stay in- 
doors. Stout boys are hampered with a great coat from October to May 
though the sun be shining, and their fathers, going Citywards, must have 
a rug besides. I have watched this latter custom growing in my neigh- 
bourhood. But one weakly veteran followed it some years ago ; now it 
is almost universal. If the rich alone practised these mischievous follies 
it would be bad enough for the stock ; but the better class of artisan are 
not less stupid. 

Illustration is needless, perhaps, since everyone can see how 
wantonly we are breaking the laws of nature, if his attention be called 
But when I observe the shivering figures at my station on a bright 
winter morning I recall those assemblies. of scowling giants who lined 
the way as we marched into an Afghan village—sitting on the snow- 
wreaths, shaggy and silent, cuddling their lovely Persian hounds, with 
legs and feet bare, wearing no garment but a ragged choga in twenty 
degrees of frost. And I ask myself how long a race such as ours is 
growing will be able to withstand such races as that? 

What has been said of German methods to keep the manhood of the 
nation at its best applies to Greeks and Romans in great measure. 
Many readers can tell with shivering remembrance how bitter is the 
cold at Athens or Rome—above all, Constantinople. Snow appears to 
have been even more common than formerly. People who endured 
those climates in tunic or foga or pallium, without discomfort, must 
needs have been strong. As for the summer heat, I have felt it more 
blazing at Athens than anywhere in India, excepting Scinde, though 
not so oppressive. It is to be observed that the Romans of the deca- 
dence, like ourselves now, took to wraps and jerseys and greatcoats. 
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They even borrowed trousers from the Gaul. The reserve of strength 
they had inherited was failing then. Happily for the Italians a new 
supply poured in. 

Montesquieu was first to remark, perhaps, in his famous old treatise, 
how few and unimportant comparatively are the references to disease in 
a Roman army. Though they invaded and occupied every region from 
the Atlantic to the Caspian, and from the Rhine to the Persian Gulf, 
very seldom do we hear of them suffering from the maladies so familiar 
to us, which are attributed to climate. The swamps of Germany had 
no ague for them, the heat of Central Asia did not strike them down 
their livers were untouched apparently in Persia, their lungs in Armenia 
—that is, the efficiency of the troops was not impaired. As for those 
camp diseases, mysterious as horrible, before which armies melted away 
until a recent time, they were positively unknown. Read the account 
of such epidemics during the Crusades, more frightful than words could 
tell, as Joinville’s, for example ; or those which devoured the French in 
Italy under Charles VIII. and his successor, or—a thousand more. Had 
but a trace of such been observed in the vigorous days of Rome the 
histories would have rung with it. Science and care preserve us now 
from those unutterable maladies ; but they cannot check phthisis in 
Afghanistan, nor malarious fevers in Burmah, nor “liver” everywhere. 
The Romans did not visit thoSe parts. Truly. But they conquered 
and occupied lands equally unwholesome. And they had no quinine, 
no opium, no ipecacuanha—none of the drugs which are necessaries otf 
life for a modern army on active service. 

I conclude that the Romans were a healthier and more robust people 
than ourselves before degeneration began. Noxious influences could 
not gain ahold. I believe also that few of those diseases which afflict 
us were known to them. This is a point to be treated by doctors 
of a scholarly turn—perhaps it has been. My reading is miscel- 
laneous. But I observe that Pliny says: Gout used to be extremely 
rare, not in the time of our fathers and grandfathers only, but within 
my own recollection.” Even gout was extremely rare in the days 
of Vitellius and Domitian, among the grandsons of Lucullus! Juvenal 
makes very, very few allusions to results of vicious living such as an 
outspoken satirist of our day would mention constantly in dealing 
with the same themes, One there is, and so significant that we 
should naturally expect more; but they are not forthcoming. He 
gives a terrible picture of decrepitude in the Tenth Satire. It does 
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mot deal with virtuous age. All the references suggest a greedy, 
frivolous, libidinous manhood, such as a wealthy Roman “about 
town” may have led. How could a modern Juvenal, regardless of the 
decencies, have sketched the physical decay of a man like that? 
Samuel Warren gave a hint. But in that renowned passage there is no 
allusion to maladies which are the direct consequence, I will not say 
only of vice, but of free living, at this time. Miseries and afflictions 
are named more thanenough. But they are those which a saint can- 
not escape if he live too long. 

Compare the actual portraits of old men which we find in the younger 
Pliny’s correspondence. They are sketches, sent by one private indi- 
vidual to another, of an aged friend just dead, or of an acquaintance 
whom the writer has been visiting; we are not to suppose, therefore, 
that these were peculiar exceptions in the society which Pliny frequented. 
See one veteran in his eighty-fourth year, without an ache or pain, 
inconvenienced only by a trembling in the limbs. He.dies “perfectly 
calm, reverenced by all,” of an accident. We have a description of the 
day’s employment of another, who left the service thirty years before, 
covered with laurels, but lately received orders to take command once 
more and again led an army to victory. He sees and hears perfectly ; 
he is still active ; nothing but the record of his years warns him to take 
care of himself. The account of this old General’s day is well worth 
attention ; but I have no room for detail. One item may be mentioned 
however—he takes a seven miles’ drive every morning with his wife, ‘a 
most admirable woman.” I always think that these letters should be 
read alternately with Juvenal and Tacitus, that boys may come to under- 
stand a fact which even adult scholars overlook—how many good, and 
pure, and noble women, how many honest and generous men, were cer- 
tainly found in Rome in an age which the satirist and the Stoic 
represent as altogether vile and rotten. Is there a sweeter picture of 
girlhood than that of Fundanus’ daughter—of conjugal affection than 
Pliny’s own letters to his wife—of brave and devoted womanhood than 
the story of Arria? But this is beside my purpose. Regarding the 
veteran, I wish to point out that when his bath is announced he strips 
and takes a turn in the sun, if there be no wind; and follows that by 
“strong exercise at tennis, kept up for a considerable space of time.” 
Afterwards he bathes and dines, friends and neighbours call, and the 
blameless day ends. 

Old soldiers of fourscore do not commonly take “strong exercise ” 


2T2 
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at-tennis before dinner nowadays, nor would one easily be found to go 
through all the exercises of a Roman legionary at the age of fifty-eight 
—or, for that matter, any other age. But Pompey did so, after years 
of rest and luxury, when forced to arms again; going through the 
whole military discipline in heavy armour, on foot. We are told that 
few of the young men could equal him in throwing the pz/um, whether 
for distance or for accuracy. The honest public fancies that this age is: 
supreme in the production of “ grand old men,” whatever its failings. The 
illusion proves how little it knows of history. 

I make no doubt that the multiplication of diseases, and their greater 
virulence, are due in great measure to the disuse of the bath. All know 
that bathing was the grand event of every day for a Greek or Roman 
citizen ; but it is not commonly understood, I believe, that rustics, and 
slaves also doubtless, were as devoted to it as Russians are now. There 
is little evidence on this point, naturally, but Pliny mentions one fact 
which “ speaks volumes.” In describing his country house at Laurentum, 
he observes that there is a village (vécus) close by. “ This little place 
has three public baths ; a very great convenience when my friends come 
in unexpectedly, and my own bath is not heated.” Thus we see how 
ample was the accommodation even in a rural village seventeen miles 
from Rome. But there is more than that. Pliny’s friends were virtuous 
and philosophic, but nobles of the highest rank and wealth nevertheless. 
He could not have sent them to a public bath unless that establishment 
had been, to say the least, respectably fitted and conducted. 

These wholesome customs were uprooted by the influence of 
Christianity as the early preachers understood it. They denounced the 
bath as they clamoured against theatre-going, festivals, lounging in por- 
tico and Forum, and all unprofitable consumptions of time. But such 
teaching is easily misinterpreted. It would seem that a natural bond 
unites the profession of superior morality with personal uncleanliness. 
Dirty clothes and matted beard were charged against Socrates himself. 
The foulest of monks in the foulest age cannot have been more dis- 
gusting in their habits than were the heathen philosophers whom Lucian 
describes. The strictest law of Mahomet cannot restrain the inherent 
bias of piety towards dirt, and in Turkey and Egypt and India I have 
seen scores of devotees who have not washed for a generation. It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, that the Church triumphant forbade the 
bath. In warm and civilised lands its injunctions were not altogether 
successful ; but human weakness seconded them in the North. 
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We read that the filth and the horrid smell of the Teutonic con- 
querors made the doom of the vanquished Roman yet more awful. That 
was after their conversion—so long after, that the wholesome customs of 
Paganry had been forgotten. The German was not a dirty race by 
mature. Tacitus remarks that the men bathed every day—he is so 
precise as to add that they used tepid water commonly. M. Du Chaillu’s 
theory of our origin has not found much acceptance among the learned 
but no one disputes that we may look with confidence to the “ Danes” 
—in the rough old sense of that word—for information about the ways 
of our own forefathers in the earlier time. Kemble himself admits that 
freely, unbelieving as he was. But the Danes were particularly cleanly. 
I have read somewhere, though I cannot cite the passage, a fierce 
denunciation of the invader on this ground among others. But the 
remarks of the Historia Eliensis I can quote: “ Following the custom 
of their country the barbarians used to comb their hair every day, bathe 
every Saturday, often change their clothes, and used many other such 
frivolous means of setting forth the beauty of their persons.” This is 
a double-barrelled piece of evidence. Perhaps the heathen Dane washed 
himself more than once a week—doubtless, in fact, he did. But such 
very limited cleanliness astonished the Christian English of the ninth 
century. It was no longer their custom to bath once a week, but a 
“frivolity” to be rebuked. So far had they already travelled towards 
the blessed “ Ages of Faith.” 

This matter of bathing is far more important for our theme than 
appears ata glance. A multitude of foul diseases arose spontaneously 
in Europe after the suppression of the wholesome antique usage, some 
of which survive to this day, as small-pox and diphtheria. Others, 
immemorial in the East, but rarely epidemic with us hitherto, such as 
plague, leprosy,and horrid maladies of the skin, now found the condi- 
tions suitable, and throve. In analysing the decay of beauty it would 
be childish to omit allusion to that nameless pest which has had more 
influence probably than all other causes combined. It is generally 
alleged that this supreme horror was unknown in the ancient world. 
There are references which seem to deal with it; but so very few, and 
so insignificant, that inquirers feel obliged to seek some other interpre- 
tation. For surely it would have swept through that corrupt society 
like an avenging‘angel. But if this assumed consequence be disregarded, 
and a passage, for instance, in Juvenal’s Second Satire be read in the 
plain meaning of the words—as though it were a diagnosis of this 
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present time—no one could doubt its significance. In fact, as has been 
said, Warren applied those lines verbatim to his Man about Town, He 
had no need to alter or suppress one detail. 

But in another point of view the consequence cannot be disregarded. 
If the awful thing did exist of old why have we such scanty allusions to 
it? Because, I apprehend, the daily bath kept it under. That was no 
hasty tub, as with us, which cleans the skin—but a thorough leisurely 
purging of the system every day, with wholesome exercise before and. 
after. Individuals who neglected the bath were struck, while the popula- 
tion generally escaped. Such cases were very rare and the sufferers 
must have been unconsidered or disreputable persons—as in the instance 
mentioned by Juvenal. Contemporary evidence can be adduced in 
support of this view. The rarity of the disease among Mahomedans is 
attributed to their morality—comparative must be understood in either 
case. I know something of Mahomedans, and I know that this explana- 
tion is, emphatically, insufficient. Such immunity as they enjoy is due 
to the hot air bath, thorough, prolonged, and leisurely as of old. It 
would be more complete if they used the process daily like their fathers. 
The unchecked distribution of this venom is the deadliest of all 
influences which are ruining the health and beauty we inherit. 

Turning from this special point, do not the most of us still follow the 
practice of their early Christian forefathers rather than those of the 
healthy Pagan in the matter of cleanliness? Consider and observe |!. 
I sometimes think that the majority of English people never bathe. 
They wash mostly. They keep their hands and faces as clean as circum- 
stances will allow. But their bodies? As I said, let the reader observe 
and meditate for himself. Under the happiest circumstances, bathing 
with us is very different from the usage of the ancients. Turkish baths. 
have been established within the memory of people not yet old ; but 
what is the proportion of those who take them regularly ? 

There is one function of the human body upon which the proper 
working of all the rest depends. Those who cannot eat with freedom 
and comfort in childhood must not hope for a vigorous maturity. , Still 
less may they hope for beauty. Indulgent admiration will overlook 
almost every blemish saving bad teeth. This, then, may be regarded as. 
a sign, marking the level of our progress towards decay. But it is 
scarcely worth while to point out that our teeth are going from bad to. 
worse at a rate that causes the thoughtful to despair. Everyone knows. 
it. One might hope that the mischief is confined to the children of the 
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well-to-do. But Mr. Denison Pedley reported in March last that only 
one in five among the pupils in three of the largest Board schools of 
London—three thousand one hundred and forty-five in number—had 
sound teeth. Upon the other hand Mr. J. K. Mummery examined three 
thousand antique skulls and published the result in the Zvansactions of 
the International Medical Congress, 1881. “I found,” says he, “a very 
striking infrequency of caries and no instances of irregularity among the 
earliest races.” 

Another of these fatal landmarks is the increase of bad sight. It has 
been brought before the House of Commons lately—to no effect, of course. 
“ We talk about it, goddess, and about it,” says one of the heroes of the 
Dunciad. Mr. St. Clair Buxton, of the Ophthalmic Hospital, has 
declared outright that “the nation is becoming purblind,” and the 
figures laid by Dr. Francis Warner before the Statistical Society confirm 
his statement. So far have we travelled towards the extinction of beauty 

It should be needless to point out the remedies; they have been 
suggested in tracing the progress of decay. Not one perhaps of the 
various processes by which the human race was elevated step by step 
from bestial ugliness can be applied now—and so far we may thank 
Heaven. The strongest and fiercest males do not secure the most 
attractive females at their will. The weak are not necessarily exter- 
minated. We must not expose our feeble children, nor calculate, knife 
in hand, whether our means will permit us to bring them up creditably. 
Parents who turned their children naked out of doors would be sent to 
the gallows or to Broadmoor. Few of us even could afford to spend a 
couple of hours daily in the Turkish bath, But those antique methods 
were dictated assuredly by instinct, and they served the purpose of 
nature. By them mankind was raised to a height of intelligence, and 
refinement, and tenderness of conscience, from which he regards with 
horror the stages of his own advancement. They show us still in what 
direction to seek relief. The strongest may no longer marry whom he 
will; but let parents see to it that their son or daughter find a healthy 
mate. We would not expose our children; let boy and girl marriages 
cease, and smaller families will be more vigorous. If the young must 
be clothed, there is no need to swathe from head to foot the year round. 
And so through the list. Above all, let us exterminate the disease 
which is poisoning the life-blood of the race. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 





THE ARMENIAN AGITATION : 


A REJOINDER TO SADIK EFFENDI. 


N the November number of the NEW REVIEW Sadik Effendi under- 
] takes, in answer to an article from my pen which appeared in 
August, the hopeless task of whitewashing Turkish administration in 
the Armenian provinces of Asia Minor. The appearance of his reply 
may, in one sense, be ra@garded with satisfaction, as affording an indica- 
tion that there are Turks who are not altogether deaf to the voice of 
public opinion in the West—though, indeed, one is disposed to infer 
from internal evidence that the actual writer, while representing the 
official view, is a Turk only to the extent to which “le fils du Grand 
Turc” in Molitre’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme may be said to have 
belonged to that nationality. In its essential features, however, the reply 
is intensely disappointing ; it entirely fails to dispel the charges which 
have been put forward, or to meet the arguments in favour of an im- 
provement in the existing system, whilst it contains assertions at vari- 
ance alike with common-sense and with ascertained fact, and shows no 
adequate conception of the nature of the responsibilities which the 
Turkish Government has contracted in regard to its Christian subjects, 
or of the solemn engagements from which it has departed. The writer 
exhibits so intimate an acquaintance with the English language that he 
is doubtless familiar with the line, “ Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much”; and when he endeavours to persuade his readers that Kurdish 
depredations have ceased; that Kurdish outrages are in reality perpe- 
trated by Armenians in disguise; that the Turkish officials have developed 
into model administrators ; that Armenian Christians do not suffer on 
account of their religion ; that no tortures have been inflicted, and that 
the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty have been fulfilled, he will readily 
understand that he thereby lays himself open to the charge of “ pro- 


testing too much,” and of advancing not a serious defence, but a 
mere paradox, 
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Before passing to the article itself, it may be well, bearing in mind 
how short is the public memory, to recall the language used by 
Sir Henry Layard in his celebrated despatch, dated Constantinople 
April 27th, 1880 (Turkey, No. 7, 1880: No. 3). Referring to the 
“unfulfilled promises of the Sultan, and the violation of his formal and 
solemn pledges to England,” he alludes especially “to his treaty 
engagements to introduce reforms into his Asiatic territories for the 
just and impartial government of their populations, and for the pro- 
tection of the Christian subjects. The most important and urgent of 
those reforms were specified in Lord Salisbury’s despatch of August 8th 
1878, and were accepted, with some modifications, by Safvet Pasha in 
his Note of October 24th, 1878. They include a gendarmerie organised 
by European officers, the appointment of Europeans as financial and 
judicial inspectors in the provinces, and the nomination of the Valis, or 
Governors-General, for five years. Not one of these reforms has been 
loyally put into execution, and the obligations entered into by the 
Sultan in the Convention of June have been systematically evaded.” 
Sir Henry Layard proceeds to emphasise this point, and declares that 
“not one of the engagements entered into by the Porte with England 
for the introduction of reforms into the Turkish Asiatic provinces has 
been fulfilled. Commissions, including Christian members, have been 
sent, ostensibly with that object, to some of the provinces, but, according 
to the Consular Reports, they have effected little or nothing.” Then, 
putting the case in a nutshell, he says :—“ The condition of the provinces 
of Eastern Asia Minor is one which must attract the immediate notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The Porte has bound itself by the Treaty 
of Berlin to the Signatory Powers, and by the Convention of the 4th of 
June, 1878, to England, to introduce into those provinces such reforms 
as may be necessary to secure the just and impartial treatment of the 
Armenian inhabitants, and such measures as may protect them from 
oppression and outrages on the part of the Kurds and Circassians. By the 
sixty-first Article of the Berlin Treaty the Porte engages itself to inform 
the Signatory Powers periodically of the measures taken by it with 
these objects. The Powers themselves are entitled to watch over their 
execution. Although nearly two years have elapsed since the conclusion 
of the Treaty, the terms of this Article have not been complied with. 
The condition of the Armenians has in no way improved. In addition 
to the outrages of the Kurds, and the maladministration of the Turkish 
functionaries, famine has appeared to increase their sufferings. They 
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naturally turn to the Signatory Powers, and especially to England, for 
help and protection. It is absolutely necessary that something should 
be done for them, and that the Turkish Government be given to 
understand that the present state of things can no longer be 
permitted to exist.” 

There is little in what Sir Henry Layard wrote then which is not 
true now. In spite of the Collective Note of September, 1880, and in 
spite of efforts which have from time to time been made to bring 
external influence to bear upon the Porte, the system of administration, 
in all its essential features, remains unchanged. Sadik Effendi, who 
dismisses Mrs. Bishop’s book as “a work of fiction,’ and evidently 
questions the truth of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s statements, is not one to 
whose mind even “an angel from Heaven” would carry conviction. He 
would not be satisfied if he were told that the estimate as tothe number 
of prisoners was based upon a carefully prepared statement furnished 
by one of the highest dignitaries of the National Church of Armenia ; 
that the tabular list of grievances and remedies was compiled by a 
gentleman of high character and calm judgment, who is probably more 
conversant with the real state of the Ottoman Empire than any other 
living person ; and that the account of tortures inflicted was derived in 
part from men who had witnessed their application. Sadik Effendi 
must be aware that to mention in this connection the names of persons 
residing within the dominions of the Sultan would be highly dangerous 
to them, whilst it would serve no useful purpose. Fortunately, the 
Parliamentary papers hitherto published, supplemented by answers 
given in both Houses by the representatives of the Foreign Office, are 
in themselves sufficient to confute Sadik Effendi’s arguments. It is to be 
hoped that, in view of the fact that official publications relating to 
Armenian affairs appeared at regular intervals from 1889 to 1892, and 
of the important occurrences which have taken place since then, the 
papers bearing upon the subject may before long be brought down 
to date. 

Sadik Effendi quotes reports written by Mr. Hampson in May and 
September, 1891, as testifying to the improvement which had taken 
place in the district of which Erzeroum is the centre. In June of that: 
year, however, Mr. Hampson complains of several outrages and robberies. 
by Kurds. On August 8th he writes :—* Although tranquillity exists. 
generally throughout this part of the country, certainly as far as any 
idea of disturbances on the part of the Armenian population is concerned 
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no relaxation is visible as yet in the system of espionage and annoyance: 
towards the latter which the Ottoman officials have enforced for the last 
year and more. This is more especially evident in the treatment which 
Christian travellers meet with.” On November 7th, 1891, he refers to: 
further outrages by Kurds, murders and cattle-lifting. With regard to 
the new Kurdish levies, of which Sadik Effendi makes so much, Mr. 
Hampson reports that “the Kurds of the Sibkanlu tribes, who are 
members of the new cavalry, avail themselves of that pretext to take 
forage, food, etc., from the villagers of Alashgerd without payment. 
This species of military robbery has hitherto been the specialty of 
the police and regular cavalry patrols.” It is to the same period that 
belongs the despatch in which Vice-Consul Boyajian, writing from 
Kharput on September 19th, speaks of the lawlessness in the Palu 
district, which he describes as “infested with brigands, who, under the 
protection, and perhaps with the connivance, of the local Beys and chiefs, 
are roaming about unrestrained, and committing excesses of every 
description,” including brutal outrages on women in broad daylight. 
Since that time it is impossible to deny that misgovernment and: 
intolerance have exhibited themselves in their worst form. The inci- 


dents at Marsovan, the Cesarea outrages, the Angora trials, and the- 
continued imprisonment of numerous ecclesiastics, schoolmasters, and 
others, all come within the purview of the present year. In the presence- 
of those facts it is absurd to speak of improvement in the administration 
of Asia Minor. 


Sadik Effendi boldly challenges the statements (1) that the Angora 
trial was unfair ; (2) that tortures were inflicted either at Cesarea or else-- 
where; and (3) that any religious persecution has taken place. 

“ The case at Angora,” he writes, “ was watched from first to last by 
the Consuls of the various foreign Powers, inclucing the representative. 
of Great Britain.” It was precisely on the strength of the very full 
report which had been sent in by Mr. Newton, the Vice-Consul at 
Angora, together with other information, that Lord Rosebery was able 
to declare in the House of Lords, on July 4th of the present year, in 
answer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that “all the evidence which 
has come to us makes it perfectly clear that the trial was not a fair trial, 
that the evidence of the prisoners did not receive sufficient weight, even 
when it was admitted, and that, therefore, it was open to Her Majesty’s. 
Government to make the strong representations they did in favour of 
the release of the accused persons, more especially Messrs. Thoumaiam 
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and Kayayan.” The reports which have been published by order in the 
Levant Herald afford a striking proof of the unfairness of the proceed- 
ings, “They contain,” writes one who has closely investigated the 
points at issue, “ masses of irrelevant matter and much hearsay, which in 
any European court would be simply rejected. Decision is continually 
based on alleged confession, without any mention of the undoubted fact 
that the prisoner’s stated confession was obtained through torture.” 
The mere fact that the head of the police at Marsovan should have been 
a Circassian ex-brigand is in itself an indication of the spirit and 
methods of Turkish administration. The execution of five of the 
Angora prisoners, and the long sentences inflicted upon others, most of 
whom must be held to be wholly innocent men, constitute a miscarriage 
of justice of the gravest character. 

With respect to the question of torture, a list of nearly twenty modes, 
of varying degrees of barbarity, was furnished to the British Embassy at 
Constantinople towards the beginning of July. Sadik Effendi denies 
that torture is in accordance with the Turkish law. Whatever may be 
the law on the subject, there is no doubt that recourse has been had to 
the practice. The Marsovan prisoners, for instance, after their removal 
from that town at the end of March, were taken to Chorum, on their way 
to Angora, and were there subjected to ill-treatment which cannot be 
differentiated from torture. For the first five days after their arrival the 
stocks were never taken off them, with the result that the arms and legs 
were kept in one position, so as to cause intense pain. After a time the 
wooden stocks were removed, iron collars placed round the neck and 
attached to chains, by means of which several prisoners were fastened 
together with only about two feet of space between them, Professor 
Thoumaian, whose testimony is worthy of all credence, has declared 
publicly that he was “chained, handcuffed, and had an iron collar placed 
round his neck, and that he was beaten on the head.” His treatment, 
however, was less severe than that to which many of his fellow-sufferers 
were subjected. Some of the forms of torture were of so loathsome a 
character that the description of them would sully the pages of this 
REVIEW. As for the tortures at Cesarea, a full account of the methods 
adopted was sent to the British Embassy, and, although the communica- 
tion was not official, its accuracy is confirmed from other sources of 
information of a trustworthy character. It may be noted incidentally 
that, although an increase in the number of British Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls in Asia Minor has never been advocated as a panacea for the 
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redress of Armenian wrongs, it is nevertheless the fact that the Turkish 
authorities have exercised more care with regard to their prisoners in 
places in which complaints of ill-treatment were likely to reach the ears 
of foreign representatives. When Sadik Effendi says that torture is 
unknown in Turkey, he can only mean that it is unknown in theory. 

The existence of religious persecution, which the writer also denies, 
may be proved in several ways. It generally takes the form of false 
accusations brought against prominent Christians. Professors Thoumaian 
and Kayayan, for instance, whose only offence was the evangelical work 
in which they were engaged, and who were unconnected with any 
political society, were imprisoned on a trumped-up charge of treason. 
The Archbishops of Marash and Zeitoun, who have been guilty of no 
crime or dereliction of duty, are still confined in the prison at Aleppos 
Bishop Kazandzian has been in exile at Bounbondj for a lengthened 
period of time, for having, five years ago, permitted the marriage of a 
Moslem woman who had embraced Christianity. The present supreme 
Catholicos Khrimian, who sits at Etchmiadzin as Mgrditch I., was 
detained at Jerusalem until external pressure brought about his release. 
The influence he possessed was the sole cause of his punishment. The 
Bishop of Arabgir is also a prisoner at Jerusalem, though untried and 
innocent. An enormous number of Christian prisoners, innocent and 
untried, are at present confined in gaols at Aleppo, Erzinghian, St. Jean 
d’Acre, Tripoli in Barbary, and elsewhere in the Turkish Empire. They 
comprise teachers as well: as ecclesiastics, and persons in every rank of 
life, who have been arrested on the flimsiest pretexts. Even when cases 
are brought before courts of law, Christian evidence is not treated on the 
same footing as Moslem evidence, and notwithstanding sundry pro- 
clamations in which the Sultan has recognised the principle of religious 
liberty, no serious attempt has been made to put them in force. 

In the presence of facts of that description, Sadik Effendi takes 
refuge in special pleading. He attempts to discredit, for example, the 
account of the outrages which took place not far from Cesarea, on the 
ground that the irregular troops sent to Everek to co-operate with the 
police are described in the information as “ Bashi-Bazouks,” though the 
term is officially extinct; but,in the presence of the numerous references 
to Kurdish and other irregular levies to be found in official papers, he 
cannot deny that those levies have been called into requisition in various 
places, and that in popular phraseology they would doubtless be called 
by the familiar name. In another passage he endeavours to minimise 
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the numbers of the Armenians. Without in the least accepting the 
estimate he quotes, I may say that, even if it were found to be correct, 
it would constitute no argument in favour of the existing system of 
amisgovernment and persecution, or of the disregard of treaty obligations. 

The Armenians, owing to the vitality of their race, the continuity of 
their history, the fact that they were the first who made Christianity 
their national religion, and their loyalty to their creed, in spite of the 
oppressions of the past and of the present, excite in us a peculiar degree 
of interest, apart entirely from the recollection of their political and 
commercial aptitudes. When the treaty obligations by which this 
country is bound aretaken into account, the interest we feel develops 
into a sense of national duty. The occurrences of the last few years 
shave supplied a powerful argument in favour of the appointment of an 
International Commission to superintend the application of the reforms 
stipulated in the Berlin Treaty. To describe those who demand the 
redress of Armenian grievances as unfriendly to the Government of the 
Sultan is an error. Nothing could be of greater value to the stability 
of the Turkish Empire than the introduction of a policy of justice and 
humanity in respect of the Armenian Christians, and the proper utilisa- 
tion of the capacities and resources of that race. It is not too late to 
hope that a serious effort in that direction may be made, under inter- 
national auspices, in the best interests of the Sultan, and in such a 
manner as not to arouse the opposition of any of the Signatory Powers. 
The difficulties, no doubt, are considerable, but~it is not beyond the 
power of diplomacy to overcome them, while the dangers arising out ot 
the continuance of the present position of affairs are too grave to be 
ignored. The duty is clear, and the necessity urgent. 


FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON. 





WINTER SPORT, 


HE summer of 1893 will be gratefully remembered for many a 
year by the pleasure-seekers and idle frequenters of delightful 
country places. Never, within the memories of those who were old 
enough to enjoy it at the time, has there been so continuous a run, for 
months together, of cloudless skies, mild breezes, and almost tropical 
heat. To some members of the community this glorious year will not, 
indeed, give rise to pleasing reflections. There is many a poor farmer 
who has been for years struggling with bad seasons, worse prices, and 
general agricultural depression, to whom this fine summer represents but 
a period of drought, bad for stock and bad for crops, that will to his 
overloaded back prove the last straw, which will weigh him down into 
the slough of bankruptcy through which he has been endeavouring to 
stagger. Nor will the hunting man—obliged to keep, if he will follow 
his favourite pursuit, a long string of hunters—who has found forage at 
almost famine prices, and ground for the early part of the season so hard 
that he did not dare to venture out on his old favourites, have much to 
say in favour of the prolonged fine weather that has proved a blessing 
to many of his fellow-creatures. But for the idler—for him who has no 
special pursuit, no interest at stake that the weather can seriously 
affect ; for the cricketer, the lawn tennis player, for him who loves to see 
the country at its best and brightest, and there to “sport with Amaryllis 
in the shade,” or lazily to float on the reaches of our ever-delightful 
inland waters,—for him, indeed, the season has been a golden one. 

Yet perchance his regretful memories may meet with somewhat of a 
shock at this season of the year, when on a bright winter’s morning he 
finds himself on the brink of some fair sheet, erstwhile of water, but 
now of solid ice, and hears the ring of the skate, as one after another of 
his friends flit by, reminding him of the swallows that not many months 
ago he lazily watched as they skimmed the surface of this same lake. 
Not far off is to be heard the hum of the curling-stone and the cheery 
cries of those who are absorbed in the “ roaring game.” And here again 
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glides up to us Amaryllis herself, daintily clad in trim homespun, with a 
delicious little collar of fur round her neck that sets off the refined poise 
of her head even better, it seems to him, than the soft clinging draperies 
that veiled her in that hammock when ‘in the shade” she aided him 
peacefully to fritter away-those happy summer hours. But here, on her 
skates, with a rich glow on her cheeks, full of life and health, with hearty 
vigour in all her well-shaped limbs, and that knowledge of how to use 
them gracefully that is the in-born gift of every English girl, well bred 
and “ five feet ten in her dancing shoe,” she certainly does seem to eclipse 
the effulgence of that more languid goddess whom he worshipped sud 
tegmine fagt. Here, again, past him flies a bevy of young men and 
boys engaged in hockey, and he cannot but turn to watch them, for of 
all the healthy, hearty, active games in which the youth of England 
engages there is none better for bringing out all the muscle, nerve, and, 
swiftness that each may have power to bring into play—none that more 
severely tests the temper, good feeling, and discipline of the player than 
a well organised match at hockey on ice, played on skates, and on a large 
sheet of water under rigidly enforced rules. But the burden of nine 
lustra is one too heavy to be carried at such a pace as this active game 
demands, and our friend turns from the shore of the lake to see if he, 
too, cannot find a winter sport in which his experience and skill 
may supplement what he still possesses of bodily activity. As he 
passes through the courtyard his old retriever welcomes him with 
a cheery bay, and he is confronted by an active young underkeeper, 
who reminds him that the hard weather must have brought a lot 
of wild fowl into the brooks and. rivers, while just before it set in 
a good flight of woodcocks, which can hardly yet have dispersed, was 
in the country. In five minutes he has found a companion and we 
are off to see what a winter’s day of marauding will yield tous. As we 
pass out of the park we can plainly see on the adjoining stubble a good 
covey of partridges, conspicuously showing on the snow—so good a covey 
that it looks to us as if they had been eluding all the orthodox measures 
for bringing them to book in September and October. Poaching or no 
poaching, it would be a sin to leave them alone; but it requires some- 
thing deeper than original sin to circumvent old stagers such as these. 
However, we try a very old dodge. Our beater stands quite still in a 
conspicuous place where we hope the birds will watch him, and we, the 
two guns, advance, taking a line very wide of the birds and gradually 
making a circle round them. As we get to the farther side of them we 
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gently work inwards, never walking directly at them, but, as it were, in 
crab fashion, sidling nearer and nearer while appearing to be walking 
past, and away, from them. We are both old hands at this mode of 
progression, and for a wonder the device “comes off” this time. The 
bamboozled birds allow us to crawl within twenty-five yards of them, and 
when they do rise, being almost surrounded, they sky up and give us fair 
chances. Our four barrels result in two birds being brought to the 
ground and one towering within the field—not so bad for a beginning, 
though it might have been better. However, the stalk left nothing to 
be desired, if the shooting did not attain to a “ best possible.” 

Our destination is, however, the stream which runs through the estate 
and is dignified by the name of a river. Its somewhat rapid current is 
not yet frozen, and our guide states that he is aware of several likely 
places for ducks to sit, which he terms “smittle spots.” One or two of 
these we try without success. Our modus operandi is to keep well away 
from the river and to avoid exposing ourselves to view at the end of any 
long reaches, otherwise we should disturb fowl, and if even we do not flush 
them yet we may induce them to swim out to mid stream, where they 
will be difficult of approach. At the end of the said “smittle spots ” we 
approach the river side by side and at a right angle, so as to get all the 
protection the banks will afford us. On our third attempt we walk right 
on to a nice bunch of mallard, and, this time doing our duty, secure four 
‘out of them. The moment our guns are off we all crouch in the willows 
under the bank to see what Providence may send us, and, sure enough, 
in a few minutes a wisp of teal swishes past us like an electric flash. 
More by luck than by skill we drop three—jointly “ browning.” them. 
A few minutes’ more waiting reveals a gooseander, which, having been 
disturbed by our shooting or by some other cause, is steadily following 
the course of the river at a height he deems to be safe. He has calculated 
well, but he is not abreast of the times and has made no allowance for 
modern choke-bores and No. 4 shot. It is.a long reach “ off the top 
shelf,” but one of us just does it, and we fetch the beautiful old diver out 
of the very sky on to the fallow before us, when it seemed almost impos- 
sible to bring off such an outside chance. An active picking-up of game 
now ensues, with plenty of work for our old friend the retriever, and we 
feel that we are fairly launched on a successful day. Resuming our 
tactics, a further investigation of the river produces for us another brace 
of duck, obtained without difficulty so far as we are concerned, but only 
after a prolonged swim and hunt on the part of the retriever. 
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But we have done with the river. What we have not actually 
explored has been disturbed by our shots, so we will turn away to our 
next hunting ground, and search the recesses of a long strip of boggy 
covert, full of tussocks of white grass, of alder, of birch, with a muddy 
stream winding through, to add its sluggish volume to the river we 
have just left—a rare place for woodcocks, even to the eye of a 
tyro, for there is good covert among the alders and abundance of food, 
even in these frosty times, along the soft banks of the stream. Cheer- 
fully we plunge into the depths of the tangle, but after a period of toil it 
is apparent that something is wrong; half an hour’s labour yields us 
only an old cock pheasant that found himself unable to run fast enough 
through the soft wet ground to escape our spaniel.. A shot or two in 
our vicinity explains something, and we quit the bog in time to see our 
good friend and neighbour Jones, who enjoys the like privileges as to 
sporting rights that we ourselves do, emerging from the farther end of 
the covert. Clearly he has anticipated our attack on this stronghold, so 
there is nothing for it but to overtake him, and hear his report as to the 
resulf. Jones is very much disappointed (so are we, but for a very 
different reason !) ; he has toiled through the whole of that—something 
unchristian—bog, where only last month, on that foggy day, he killed 
five woodcocks, and to-day he has “only flushed one, sir, one, by ——” 
(whatever he occasionally worships !), and he cannot make it out at all, 
though he is very warm, and boiling over like an Icelandic geyser with 
choice expressions learned during prolonged exile in many lands— 
chiefly Oriental. Wecan only leave him to cool down in the frosty 
atmosphere, and make for ourselves a new plan of campaign. Nor need 
we despair ; Jones is a good fellow, a good sportsman too, but he does 
not know everything. He has forgotten that on his last successful foray 
over this ground not only was the day very foggy, but the preceding night 
also. Now woodcocks very often, when they have dropped in to their 
feeding grounds soon after dusk, are afraid to leave them after they have 
gorged their fill, if the night be very dark or foggy, or if a stiff gale be 
blowing. Then they will be found the next morning in the bogs and 
places which, as a rule, they frequent only for feeding purposes. The 
first day or two of a keen white frost, which is generally accompanied by 
a thick mist during the small hours, will often give good results if bogs 
and low-lying coverts are beaten. But Jones forgot that last night was as 
clear as crystal, when each particular star 


Shone like a good deed in this naughty world. 
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In such weather woodcocks travel back from their feeding grounds 
to their favourite haunts, such as thick blackthorns, over-hanging 
spruces, or, especially in frosty weather, dense holly bushes and 
brakes. Here they will sit secure and warm, lying on the sunniest side 
of the thicket, and doze away the daylight hours till “ twilight and even- 
ing star” warn them that the time is come to flit forth like bats in the 
darkening gloom, to gorge their enormous appetites with repeated meals 
of luscious earth-worms. Do we not know of such a bank of hollies, 
ancient, and gnarled at their top, yet with a rich growth of shoots from 
their roots ; growing, too, on a bank that catches all the winter sun, and 
that lies within half a mile of the bog we have just deserted? Is it not, 
moreover, forgotten of Jones, still exhausting his vocabulary of Eastern 
aphorisms, and do we not hasten thither with winged footsteps, accom- 
panied by a steady old setter that the thoughtful head keeper despatched 
to our assistance in charge of the boy who brought us a welcome 
luncheon? We have not tried more than three of the bushes when the 
old dog stiffens unmistakably, and-we have only time to range ourselves 
one on each side of the brake when a cock blunders out, affording an 
easy enough shot in his half-awake condition, and is added to the bag. 
Four others do we flush with varying results, and then part company 
for awhile, as the covert grows wider. It is our lot to follow the old 
setter as he draws gradually under the dense shade, now stiffening to a 
point, now drawing quickly on, till we think it must be a pheasant 
that is leading us this dance. Can woodcocks run like this before a dog ? 
The question will soon be answered, for the dog is now setting “ stiff as 
biscuit” thirty yards ahead. We hurry up, and as we approach our 
trusty old guide up springs a woodcock under our feet. Just as he swings 
round the trunk of an old beech we “nail” him, and the report of our gun 
flushes, under the very nose of the old dog, the bird that has led us this 
chase, off whose line he has never strayed for a moment. In luck’s way 
and flushed by success, we can hold the second barrel straight and true, 
and our first right and left at woodcock is, after all these years, success- 
fully scored! Do we not chuckle at the thought of poor Jones, who 
chose not the better part—this day at all events—and do we for one 
moment regret the merry party on the ice that we have deserted in order 
to indulge in this ramble ? Not we! we only wish that winter lasted all the 
year round, with its concomitants of frost, woodcocks, and wild fowl. 
Nor do we alter this opinion when round the blazing logs after dinner 
our host suggests a brief cruise in his gunrfing punt on the estuary which 
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the river forms before it is finally lost in the sea. It is a sport we have 
often longed to see carried out, though we ourselves are entire novices at 
the work, so we cheerfully close with his appointment for an early hour 
next morning. True to time we are up and arraying ourselves after the 
fashion in which we have been instructed, for this is a business in which 
_ full exposure to the bitterest cold must needs be encountered. We 
begin by putting on a double set of all our warmest underclothing, flannel 
throughout, be it understood—over this our thickest suit of clothes and 
on our legs a pair of stout sea boots. Our head is protected by a cap of 
warm Shetland wool work, made like an ancient crusader’s helmet of 
chain mail, which covers the whole of our head and neck, leaving only a 
space in front to see or breathe through ; over this an ordinary stalking 
cap; a thick pea jacket covers all else, and after a hasty breakfast we 
sally forth in the early dawn and waddle—for our costume is not one 
that lends itself to graceful progression—down to where the punt lies. 
A snaky piratical-looking craft she is, with a vengeance: long and 
narrow, very low in the water, flat of bottom,so as to draw but a couple 
of inches of water, yet with beam enough to have a fair amount of 
stability. In the centre is the well, in which two men may stow them- 
selves away without much inconvenience. The rest of the vessel is decked 
over, and the whole is painted a uniform pale grey, that, in a little ripple, 
makes her almost invisible at fifty yards’ distance. Along the fore deck 
lies the great swivel gun—a formidable looking weapon indeed, some 
seven feet long, and witha bore capable of discharging nearly two pounds 
of shot. We are now embarked, and for the present we are allowed to sit 
quietly in the punt while our host sculls us quickly down into the tidal 
waters. It is some months since we were afloat in a small boat—that too 
was a punt—but under what different circumstances! Our memory 
glides back to an evening in the height of summer when we were, as now, 
being dreamily carried along between wooded banks on the fairest reach 
of one of our most beautiful rivers. In the immediate foreground is 
Amaryllis again, deftly wielding the punt pole and showing herself to be 
a past mistress in that exercise which of all others best displays the 
beautiful figure of a lithe girl. Our share in the toil is but to couch 
lazily among luxurious cushions in the stern of the punt, and sleepily to 
try to frame within a ring from the smoke of our cigarette the exquisite 
model that is presented for our study, and to admire the consummate 
skill with which she pilots us through a maze of other craft without a 
touch or a graze, into Boulter’s Lock. What a different scene is here! 
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Our part is almost as idle a one to-day, but how changed are the sur- 
roundings! There are, indeed, the grand stretches of woodland, piling 
one above the other, from where the stately oaks dip their boughs into 
the stream to the point where they cut the sky-line high above our heads, 
and just veil the great orb of the sun that is creeping up, flushed and 
glowing, out of the east. What a great wave of light steals over all the 
picture! Landward all is draped in white ; a mist still hangs over the lower 
ground, exquisitely softening the outlines of the higher downs beyond. 
Every tree, every blade of grass, is covered with rime, frozen hard, so 
that it catches the gleam of the rising sun, and makes every dead bough 
glisten like the neck of a grande dame at a State function. The winding 
reaches of the river reflect the sunrise like a burnished shield, catching 
the glow again and again farther down as the shadow of the wooded 
cliffs under the rising sun projects or recedes from the shore. The scene 
is like fairyland ; glamour and beauty are on every side. The croak of 
the moorhen in each creek tells us of life wakening into activity with the 
morning sun. Over our heads comes the whistle of the flight of 
occasional knots of fowl winging their way from inland feeding grounds 
to the fancied security of the great estuary that is gradually opening 
out ; and higher still comés the clonk-clonk of a flock of wild geese dis- 
turbed, perchance, from the sea farther off, and winging their way across 
the neck of land to the same harbour of refuge. It is a scene of 
exquisite beauty, attractive to the painter, the poet, or the naturalist ; 
_and to the humble individual now crouched in the stern of the punt 
described above, who can lay no claim to the glory of belonging to any 
of those noble professions, but is a devoted admirer of the subjects that 
furnish each of them with their grandest conceptions, it is almost 
bewildering in its manifold charm. Alas! our sensuous enjoyment is. 
put an end to by the notification from our pilot that we are approach- 
ing the likeliest part of the estuary, and that the ship’s company must 
beat to quarters for an engagement. This consists in our having to lie 
down in the forepart of the punt, close up to the gun, with orders to keep. 
well down. All the navigation and working of the vessel is to be 
done by the experienced gunner behind us, and our duties, if any,. 
are to be confined to pulling the string attached to the trigger at 
the exact second that we receive an unmistakable signal in the. 
calf of our leg, the gun being trained beforehand to a certain pitch, 
and the direction given by the steersman. That this is not 
exactly the orthodox method of procedure we are fully made aware of, 
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but here an amateur crew has to be dealt with, as well as the desire to 
make a successful shot, and good nature to the novice is being allowed 
to overrule the keenness of the wildfowler. And so for a while we drift 
along through fairyland, each of us anxiously reconnoitring through 
binoculars, but we, for our part, fully engrossed in admiring the exqui- 
site effects that appear one after the other as the sun climbs higher and 
higher over the trees, and in seeking to identify the various species of 
the numerous individuals of the anatzde that we disturb or gain sight 
of in our progress. At last there is a“ Hist!” from the pilot, the punt 
assumes a more deliberate style of progression under the influence of 
the small paddle that he is noiselessly working, and for a moment we 
pause under a bank to reconnoitre afresh. Upon the mud, some half- 
mile away, is a good flock of teal—birds usually easy of approach ; but 
what is more, they are all sitting upon the edge of one of the small 
creeks that intersect the mud banks exposed, as now, at low tide, and 
probably this creek is full of them. Even while we gaze a wisp of forty 
‘or more swish out of the sky, and alight amongst their comrades. 
Could we but open that creek without moving the birds a splendid shot 
would be the result. Of course we must try, but the difficulty is that 
there are several single birds and a few knots ofdifferent varieties of fowl 
‘between us and the point where we would be, and if but one single 
bird be scared the whole lot will go. Well, after sundry instruc- 
tions, the pith of which seems to be that the back of our head is not to 
be raised one-eighth of an inch above the side of the punt; that all talk- 
ing, whispering—even breathing, if necessary—is to be suspended (under 
the penalty of the direst assaults from the rear, against which in our 
-confined position we have no possibility of protecting ourselves) ; and 
that at the very second we receive the agonising signal before referred 
to we are to pull the string of the terrific cannon against which we 
have to nestle lovingly (much as we dread it!), we start off on our 
enterprise, At first the cramped position, the subjugation we are 
in, and the denial of all active responsibility, rather bore us. We 
feel as if we might as well rest at home, and read about wild- 
fowling! But very soon the excitement grows upon us, the interest 
becomes intense; we watch the bank creep past us, inch by inch, 
-and realise the skill and the dexterity that are guiding us. Soon, by 
sundry little noises, we realise that we are among little parties of fowl. 
-Stealthily raising the corner of one eyelid, we are astounded to find 
ourselves within fifteen feet of a glorious old cock widgeon sitting 
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on the mud bank close to us, and preening his feathers, while 
he pays no attention to the supposed log that is drifting past. On 
the other side is a group of pintail—birds we never saw close at 
hand save in the poulterer’s shop — sitting cold and puffed up, 
sleepily indifferent to all surroundings. Can it really be that we 
are actually among these wild creatures, within a few yards of the 
shyest of their species, able to observe their most trifling little move- 
ments, and learn more of their poses and habits than all the books 
of all the world can teach us? Why, here a little teal positively swims 
hastily from under the very bows of the boat, and croaks as he does so, 
as if he were a tame parrot remonstrating with us for some slight or 
other! The excitement is toointense. We feel as ifwe must jump up 
and scream. It seems so impossible that we should have been thus trans- 
ported to fairyland, and be, as it were, rubbing shoulders with all the 
lovely birds we have ever admired so sincerely—but at such a distance. 
The tension is great, for our mind is set on the big pack round the 
corner, and if but one scattered bird realises the true nature of that log 
which is drifting amongst his friends, good-bye to all chance of a shot to 
day. But our pilot is very clever, and absolutely noiseless. We have 
luckily, to pass only a few of these outposts, and gradually the creek 
opens before our bows. Now a most difficult manceuvre is to be 
executed, for the punt, which has hitherto been steered down the main 
river, has to be steered roundso as to bring the great gun to bear on 
the creek which joins it, at a right angle. To perform this evolution 
without alarming the outposts inthe main stream is a hard task indeed. 
But our pilot is equal to it, and slowly, very slowly, the punt swings and 
heads into the little creek. What a sight is brought to view as we open 
it out! Why, it is alive with birds! Those that we spied on the bank 
are but the outposts of a vast army of gormandisers feeding within 
the creek itself. But we are near enough—some seventy yards or so; 
a head or so first goes up, then all the heads are erect, and as the first 
bird spreads his wings we hardly heed the excruciating nip on the 
softest attainable part of our person that authorises the pull of the 
trigger. Boom! and for a moment a great cloud of smoke obscures 
our vision, save that above the cloud we see the very sky darkened by 
a vast flock of fowl rising in all directions. As the smoke clears we 
see the mud and the creek covered with dead and crippled birds. The 
gun was well laid, the boat well steered, and our first shot—if ours it 
can be called—is an entirely successful one. Now comes a little lively 
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cripple-hunting ; but when all@re collected we find that we have thirty- 
three teal to stow away in the punt, somehow or other, and that two or 
three more may be.picked up later ;which we saw dropping out of the big 
pack as it winged its way to open waters and-security. Let those who 
speak of wild-fowling as mere slaughter. hold their peace. No doubt, 
the result of a successful shot is a comparatively big bag, but the 
approach is the very acme of clever stalking—the excitement is almost 
too intense to be borne. Those keen sportsmen who have shivered in 
their small clothes as they crept past an old hind on a hill, in the High- 
lands, to “get in” to a good stag that was lying surrounded and well 
guarded by his harem, will appreciate the anxiety with which the 
fowler will endeavour to pilot his craft past some outpost of but one or 
two birds, when to alarm them will lose him the chance of a shot at as 
many hundred. The sports are strangely alike in many ways—at 
least, as alike as two sports can be one of which is pursued on land— 
possibly not very dry land—and the other upon water—water which 
often becomes mud. But that both are good sports, in that they pit 
the skill, patience, and endurance of man against the watchful shyness 
and natural instinct of the wild animal, will never be disputed by any 
one who has once tried one, or both, of them. 

For us, we are well satisfied with our morning’s sport. There is, no 
doubt, plenty more fowling to be done in the vicinity, but we both 
have certain engagements at home, serious and frivolous. The flowing 
tide serves well to help us back into the home river, and we scull along, 
taking in turns the toil of the oars, commenting on the lovely scene 
that is passing before us, and on the various wild creatures that on 
such occasions are plentifully distributed for our observation. We 
reach home in plenty of time for a late breakfast, and when, after that 
function has been performed, Amaryllis challenges us to a quiet skate 
all round the lake, “before all those noisy people with their games 
appear,” we feel that, delightful as summer may be with all its mani- 
fold attractions, yet there is a healthy charm about “Winter Sport” 
that eclipses all those joys which, when lazily reclining in the shade 
five months ago, we deemed were unsurpassable on earth. 
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